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Educational 
ilmstrips 
Primary 


for reading readiness...story time 


Now! Rand McNally’s famous 
“Elf Book” series on full color 
filmstrips complete with 

musical-narrative records 


For children in primary grades, 
the popular “Elf Books’”’ now come 
alive on the screen. Angel Casey 
(well known for her delightfu! 


children’s TV programs) skillfully 


narrates each story. Exciting 
sound effects and original music 
flavor each story with interest- 
building drama. 

These new filmstrips-with- 
records were created to give 
children reading readiness 
experiences. Each provides 
background information designed 
as a springboard for many primary 
studies. All filmstrips suggest 


related “Things to Talk About” 
and “Things to Do” after the story. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 


EDUCATION, INC. 


Subsidiary of Grafiex, inc., 


Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group 


FREE! new 1958 educational catalog! 


jr.-sr. high. 


ye 
Johnny, The Fireman—A114-1 
Johnny, a boy who lives in the big city, dis- 
covers in Aunt Jane's small town how he 
can be both a volunteer fireman and a hard- 
ware store man like daddy. 57 frames, com- 
plete with 334 rpm record $9.00 


Buddy, The Little Taxi—A114-2 

Hank and his wife move to the farm with 
Buddy, their taxi. Buddy then changes into a 
farm truck. 48 frames, — with 3314 rpm 
record ‘$9.00 


Choo-Choo, The Little Switch Engine— 
A114-3 

Choo-Choo proves his value by helping a big 
streamlined passenger engine. 43 frames, 
complete with 33)4 rpm record........$9.00 


Our Auto Trip—A114-4 

Bill and Sandy have an interesting auto trip 
to their grandparents’ farm. 36 frames, com- 
plete with 33% rpmrecord......... $9.00 


A114SAR—Complete set, 4 color filmstrips, 
2 records (each with 2 narrations) .. .. ..$27.50 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, IN 


(A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send free 1958 Educational Catalog to: 


Name 


Yours ... 40 pages covering hundreds of 
filmstrips—illustrated with pictures from actual 
films plus full descriptions. Filmstrips are 
grouped by grade level: primary; intermediate; 
. . Covering every area of school 
study. Includes complete line of SVE 
audio-visual equipment. 


animal friends 


Hide-Away Puppy—A114-5 

Skeedaddle, the puppy, ends up in an animal 
shelter when trying to hide from Donny, his 
master. 44 frames, complete with 33% rpm 
record $9.00 


Chester, The Little Pony—A114-6 

Chester has many adventures as he runs 
away to find his playmates—the boys and 
girls who ride him on weekends. 45 frames, 
complete with rpm record $9.00 


The Little Mailman of Bayberry Lane— 
A114-7 

The mailman, “‘a chipmunk," arranges a sur- 
prise party for lonely Mrs. Pig. 45 frames, 
complete with 33.4 rpm record... $9.00 


Mr. Bear's House—A114-8 

Many animals of the forest and a kind car- 
penter help Mr. Bear build a house. 51 frames, 
complete with 33% rpmrecord........ ..$9.00 


A114SBR—Complete set, 4 color filmstrips, 
2 records (each with 2 narrations) .. .. $27.50 
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Next Month 


UpIO- VISUAL INSTRUCTION ties up 
Volume II with another issue on 
local production, again offering arti- 
cles on simple and creative techniques 
practiced in schools throughout the 
country. Frederick Lehman of Wan- 
tagh, New York, and J. Preston Lock- 
ridge of the University of Texas, 
write on slides and the flannel board 
respectively. A new twist is given to 
AV by Jack W. Entin of Forest Hills 
High School, Queens, New York, who 
has succeeded in converting that old 
standby, the duplicator, into a device 
for producing visuals. 


Lillian Glassberg, Public School 
67, Bronx, reveals surprisingly sim- 
ple techniques for making puppets, 
and Harvey Frye and John Moldstad 
of Indiana University discuss what 
goes into a production center. Origi- 
nally scheduled for last June, “The 
Visualization of an Idea,” by Wilfred 
L. Veenendaal of Michigan University 
will be of universal interest in that 
it reveals how an artist thinks. 


About the Authors 


Max U. Bildersee, who served as 
recorder for the DAVI-sponsored 
seminar on educational television, is 
on the audio-visual staff of the New 
York State Education Department. 


James Davis is associate general 
manager of WOI Radio and Tele- 
vision, lowa State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts at Ames. 


A vice-president of CBS, Richard 
S. Salant was formerly with the law 
firm of Rosenman, Goldmark, and 
Colin and Kay. He has also held 
governmental posts with the National 
Labor Relations Board and in the De- 
partment of Justice. 


Millard C. Faught describes him- 
self as “an economist or writer whose 
long-time advocacy of subscription 
television is an outgrowth of an even 
longer-term interest in education, 
especially its economics.” For a time 
(1950-55) this interest was activated 
in a consulting relationship with 


Zenith. 
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Director of the division of radio- 
television education for the Philadel- 


phia public schools and consultant for 
JCET, Martha A. Gable is also 
prominent in the athletic world—she 
has conducted a sports program over 
TV and acted as judge df women’s 
gymnastics in the London, Helsinki, 
and Melbourne Olympic Games. 


A. Montgomery Johnston is as- 
sociate professor of education at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


The Cover 


The goddess of knowledge on our 
cover is from The Reporter of May 
30, 1957, where it appeared as an 
illustration for one of three articles 
on educational television by William 
Harlan Hale and others. The artist is 
Fred Zimmer. 


Photo Credits 
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Page 238, courtesy Pangborn Bou- 


levard Elementary School, Hagers- 
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Page 239, top, courtesy division of 
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troit public schools. 

Page 241, William I Stabler photo, 
courtesy bureau of audio-visual edu- 
cation, California state department of 
education. 

Page 246, left, courtesy Washing- 
ton County public schools, Hagers- 
town; right, courtesy board of public 
education, Philadelphia. 


Art Decorations: Pages 250 and 
253, courtesy Foundation for Charac- 
ter Education, from their new publi- 
cation, Television for Children. Illus- 
trator, Walter Lorraine. 
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i BETTER, FASTER 


READING 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. AV711 531 S. Plymouth Ct. Chicago 5 


MACHINES 
THAT MOVE EARTH 


1% reels, primary-elementary film 
award film—Cleveland Film Festival 


SEA SHELL 
ANIMALS 


1 reel, elementary-jr. high film 
award film—Boston Film Festival 


FILM ASSOCIATES 
OF CALIFORNIA 2. & 


10521 SANTA MONICA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


Wayne State University 


GREGORY LEARNS TO READ 


USING WORD RECOGNITION TECHNIQUES 
s SIGHT VOCABULARY e PICTURE CLUES 
STRUCTURAL . . 
SYLLABICATION AND DICTIONARY SKILLS 
A 28 minute 16 mm Sound Motion Picture in COLOR 
or Black and White (COLOR $235—BLACK and WHITE $135) 


e PREVIEW TO PURCHASE PRINTS 
AVAILABLE FROM .. . 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS CONSULTATION BUREAU 


PHONETIC ANALYSIS 


+ Detroit 2, Michigan 
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OF PEOPLE AND PLACES 


Nothing stands in the way of A.V. 
I.’s schedule, not even surgery! As- 
sistant editor Alice Finstad neatly 
sandwiched a necessary operation be- 
tween the November and December 
issues, 

Readers will be happy to know 
Miss Finstad is doing fine and ex- 
pects to be back at work about No- 
vember 11. 

Water B. Emery, general con- 
sultant for the Joint Council of Edu- 
cational Television, 
has accepted a 
year’s appointment 
as visiting pro- 
fessor of speech 
at Michigan State 
University  begin- 
ning August 1. 
Also new on the 
speech staff at 
MSU is J. Colby 
Lewis, production 


manager of WTTW-TV, Chicago. 


Tuomas F. Carey, for the past 
five years administrative assistant in 
the Levittown 
(Long Island) 
public schools, has 
been named execu- 
tive secretary of 
the School Facili- 
ties Council of 
Architecture, Edu- 
cation and Indus- 


try. Mr. Carey, 
who is_ establish- 
i Carey 
ing executive 


headquarters in New York City, be- 
lieves that the School Facilities Coun- 
cil can, through improved communi- 
cation, close the existing gap between 
architecture, education, and industry. 
He is on leave of absence from Levit- 
town. 


ELLswortH C. Dent, director of 
distribution for Coronet Films, Inc., 
has assumed addi- 
tional duties as 
vice-president of 
Esquire, Inc., par- 
ent organization of 
the film division. 
A pioneer in the 
audio-visual field, 
Mr. Dent is a life 
member of NEA 
and is active in 
NAVA, DAVI, and 
\ASA where he serves as director 
‘f the Exhibitor’s Association. 


Dent 
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SELECTING 16mm SOUND PROJECTORS 


QUESTION 


WHY THIS IS IMPORTANT 


1 Does it have color- 
coded threading? 


Makes threading and operating fast and 
simple, even for beginners. 


Does it have safety 
film trips? O 


i i film 
film movement instantly in case of 
my Guards against costly film damage. 


Does it have Hi-Lite 
optical system? 


i i throws 
In connection with Mark II shutter, ‘ 
38% more light on the screen. Assures bright 
pictures even in hard-to-darken rooms. 


4 Does it have stationary [J 
sound drum? 


ing 
Assures clear, smooth sound. Has no mov 
parts to get out of adjustment. Scans full 


sound track. 


Does it have visible [] 
one-spot oil system? 


i il level. 
Transparent filling tube shows oil le 
aseceble automatically feeds oil to all points 
as needed. 


Are both reels mounted C] 
on top of projector? 


i “traffic 

No overhanging reels to present a 

hazard.”’ Projector can be set up on any level 
surface, even the floor. 


Does it have single . 
drive sprocket? 


Eases film stress, because same sprocket con- 
trols film entering and leaving projector. 


Does it have compensating ] 


Automatically adjust themselves to varying 
Aten thicknesses. Guard against splices catching. 


Facilitates threading and cleaning of both 
aperture and film channel. 


film shoes? 
Does it have 180° C] 
swing-out lens? 
10 __‘iIs it adaptable for 


magnetic recording? 


Particularly important is Victor’s 
new red, white and blue color-coded 
threading. Color lines on projector 
clearly show where to thread and the 
sequence of threading. Other time- 
proven features—sound and silent 
speeds—still picture—reverse projec- 
tion— power rewinding with nochange 
of belts or reels. 


i i film and 
Complete magnetic recording on film 
peegieaate can be added at any time by simply 
connecting Victor Magnesound. 


VICTOR 
ASSEMBLY 10 
Lightweight pro- 
jector for small 
audiences. Amplifi- 
er operates at 10 
watts continuous 
output, 18 watts 
peak. Available 
with 9" speaker, 
sop mounted and 
fully baffled—or 
separately cased 
12" speaker shown. 


Victor was first to develop 16 mm 
projectors and through the years 
Victor has been first to perfect im- 
provements that assure finest pictures 
—finest sound—easiest operation. 
That is why Victor 16 mm sound mo- 
tion projectors long have been the 
choice of audio-visual experts in 73 
countries. 


VICTOR 


ORPORATION « EST. 1910 


A DIVISION OF 


Producers of precision photo 


PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


KALART 


graphic equipment 
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by Max U. Bildersee 


Arthur Wells Foshay 


“No existing theory of 
learning can ac- 
count for all the 
phenomena that 
goes into a 


dassroom 


Helen Heffernan 


“Learning is the result 
of the interaction 

of the individu- 

al with his 


environment.” 


learning is motif for ETV 


was the key word of the 
recent NEA Leadership Seminar 
in Instructional Television sponsored 
by DAVI at NEA headquarters in 
Washington September 9-13 and fi- 
nanced by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. 

The 30-odd participants selected on 
the basis of interest, background, and 
geographic location heard papers by 
Arthur Wells Foshay, executive offi- 
cer of the Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute of School Experimentation; 
Helen Heffernan, chief of the bureau 
of elementary education of the Cali- 
fornia state department of education; 
and Charles F. Schuller, professor of 
education and director of the audio- 
visual center at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. They also viewed kinescopes, 
and spent a major portion of the 
five days discussing the application 
of television to instruction. 

Harold Wigren, audio-visual direc- 
tor for the Houston (Texas) Inde- 
pendent School System, who conduct- 
ed the DAVI-sponsored TV workshop 
in Hagerstown earlier (see page 234) 
was also chairman for the Washing- 
ton meetings. John J. Scanlon, deputy 
director of education for the Fund, 
was present for the full time and by 
consensus of the participants con- 
tributed much to the meetings. 

Reporting on “Learning: the Proc- 
ess,” Dr. Foshay told his listeners that 
no systematic theory of learning ex- 
ists now which accounts for all of the 
phenomena that go on in any class- 
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room. “There is not even a satisfac- 
tory definition of the term learning,” 
Dr. Foshay said. 

He described his personal concep- 
tion of an ideal learning situation as 
one in which a perfectly motivated 
and focused learner moves in a per- 
fectly relevant and open environment 
toward a perfectly clear goal. Draw- 
ing a sharp contrast between profes- 
sional teachers and amateurs, he 
pointed out that the professionals 
“present alternative modes of learn- 
ing, recognizing that the learning 
process is as much a part of learning 
as is the cognitive material,” while 
amateurs “present only single meth- 
ods, and tend to see the learning of 
any school subject matter as essential- 
ly a bag of tricks to be stamped in.” 

In addition, Dr. Foshay continued, 
children see themselves as the teacher 
understands and respects them. Either 
they can view themselves as “inde- 
pendent human beings, or as depend- 
ent, obedient receivers-of-stimuli, ac- 
cording to the teacher’s way of work- 
ing with them. 

Thus, according to Dr. Foshay, a 
learning process is “good in the de- 
gree that the teacher honors the learn- 
er’s ability to use reason, and offers 
help in the process of rationalizing.” 

Following extensive discussion the 
participating group drew up a state- 
ment of ideas fundamental to the 
learning process and applicable as 
criteria for judging the television ex- 
perience offered the child. These were 


stated in general terms because it was 
recognized early in the discussion 
that the TV experience can be con- 
sidered only as part of the whole. 
Here is the statement: 


The ideal learning situation would in- 
volve a perfectly motivated, perfectly 
focused learner in a perfectly relevant, 
perfectly open environment, moving 
toward a perfectly clear goal or goal- 
complex. Limitations exist in all learn- 
ing situations in actuality, and our task 
as educators is to plan and select learn- 
ing situations which have a minimum 
of limitations. 


The teacher’s role is to participate as 
necessary in the interaction process that 
results in the formulation of goals that 
are satisfying and meaningful, and in 
the selection from the environment of 
whatever is relevant to the pursuit of 
these goals. 


To be good, the learning process must 
assume a reasoning human being as the 
learner, not a passive receptor of im- 
pressions. Teaching method should help 
the learner to see himself as a reasoning 
person worthy of the teacher’s respect 
and capable of self-direction appropri- 
ate to his maturity. 


As children become increasingly mature 
and capable of wider self-direction, the 
role of the teacher changes increasingly 
to that of a guide in the selection of 
learning experiences. An evidence of 
maturity is increased self-determination 
expressed by the learner to select his 
own learning experiences and goals. 


A major purpose of each significant 
learning experience is to equip the 
learner to continue with his learning 
process. 


The learning process is good if the re- 
wards (reinforcements) presented are 
intrinsic to the goals being sought, with 
a minimum of irrelevant rewards and 
punishments. 
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CATIONAL TI is rapidly be- 
coming a national issue. In recent months it has 
been explored in magazines of such stature as 

Saturday Review and The Reporter. To most 

educators, however, it is still a new tool to be 

picked up gingerly. Last September, as Max Bil- 

dersee reports here, participants in a DAVI- 

sponsored seminar spent two days talking about 

“learning” before discussing TV as a teaching 

tool. It is in this same exploratory spirit that we 

offer the articles in this issue which indicate in 

some measure the fluid status of ETV. Because, 

while its role continues to be debated, TV is in 

actuality a thriving concern in many schools as a 

look at Martha Gable’s article on page 238 will 

, testify. Even so, Miss Gable finds some doubtful 
aspects of ETV and more than one question to 

which there are no pat answers. This and other 

indications seem to point in one direction: further 

experimentation and research conducted with 


seminar 


To be good, the learning process must 
allow each person to behave in terms 
of his individual perceptions of what 
is taking place. It must be recognized 
that for each person the transaction is 
private and personal, and the validity 
of the learning is to be judged primari- 
ly according to its contribution to ap- 
propriate self-realization, not primarily 
through its consistency with arbitrary 
social norms. 


N HER PRESENTATION of the topic, 

“Learning: the Group and the 
Guide,” Dr. Heffernan declared that 
modern theories of learning adhere 
to the belief that education is a devel- 
opment from within and based on the 
natural endowment of the individual. 

She said that learning takes place 
as a result of the interaction of the 
individual with his environment, and 
that it is a continuing, social, and 
individual process based upon the 
experience of the learner. “The hu- 
man being,” she said, “develops as a 
whole; his purposes or goals affect 
the quality of the learner’s experi- 
ence; and, learning is affected by the 
way an individual thinks of himself.” 

Dr. Heffernan cited the six basic 
drives to learning in children as: the 
urge to be active, to manipulate and 
construct, to satisfy curiosity, to com- 
municate what they learn, to play, and 
to express their thoughts and feelings 
sthetically. 

“It is evident,” she stated, “that 
very innovation in education should 
e analyzed in terms of the applicabil- 
y of these fundamentals.” She chal- 
nged seminar participants carefully 


open but critical minds. 


to consider the new medium; she 
called for progress by trial, error, 
and experimentation; and posed the 
following eight specific questions to 
which answers must be found to in- 
sure a minimum of error: Does the 
maturity level of the learner deter- 
mine how effectively TV instruction 
can be used? In connection with what 
types of learning experiences can TV 
instruction be used effectively? What 
opportunity can be provided in TV 
instruction for the learner to interact 
with his environment? How can TV 
instruction be adapted to a wide 
range of capacity, interest, rate of 
learning, and readiness for specific 
learning? What types of teaching 
methods are possible in TV instruc- 
tion? Can TV substitute effectively 
for, or should it supplement, an ade- 
quate classroom instruction of learn- 
ers? Are we in danger of minimizing 
the role of the classroom teacher in 
favor of the “master teacher?” Might 
TV become the instrument of regi- 
menting instruction? 

Conceding the innumerable fine 
opportunities TV could provide in 
bringing the world into the class- 
room, Dr. Heffernan warned: “Wis- 
dom dictates that we proceed with 
caution when we attempt to apply a 
mechanistic solution to a problem 
requiring the wisest and most flexible 
application of established principles 
by highly trained personnel to grow- 
ing and developing human beings 
who are unique in so many ways.” 
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After spirited discussion, the par- 
ticipants stated these points which 
seemed to represent their general 
point of view: 


The teacher's function is to arrange 
the environment and to guide the learn- 
er in adapting to that environment. 


Total Television Teaching (T-T-T) is 
never a wholly satisfactory method, but 
it may be a practical solution to cer- 
tain current problems. (T-T-T was held 
by some members of the seminar to be 
of no use at the elementary school level. 
Some noted that the goal of teaching is 
to make the learner self-directive.) 


“Making something” is an essential step 
in learning. 


The TV instructional expert should op- 
erate as a member of a team compo 

of teachers, curriculum specialists, other 
professional personnel and representa- 
tive laymen. 


We must give more attention to plan- 
ning in teaching. 


We need to identify teaching problems 
and then explore ways in which tele- 
vision can be used in providing desira- 
ble learning experiences. In doing this 
we need to free ourselves from the as- 
sumption that all education should be 
carried on in classrooms of 25 to 35 
pupils taught by one teacher. In other 
words: (1) What are the critical prob- 
lems in education? (2) What are the 
ways in which these problems can be 
solved? (3) How can television be used 
in these solutions? 


AINTAINING that the challenge of 
the seminar was one of “adapt- 
ing the medium to the learner rather 
than attempting to modify the nature 
of learning to fit the characteristics 
of the medium,” Charles F. Schuller, 


professor of education and director 
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of the audio-visual center at Michi- 
gan State University, offered two 
basic premises for his presentation 
of the topic, “Learning: the Mate- 
rials.” 

These were that the nature of learn- 
ing via television is essentially the 
same as learning through any other 
medium, and that materials are an 
integral part of the larger whole. “We 
cannot discuss materials without ref- 
erence to what is to be done with 
them, for whom, under what condi- 
tions, and for what reasons,” Dr. 
Schuller said, and made the observa- 
tion that there are relatively few stud- 
ies which show conclusively that chil- 
dren can learn effectively from books. 

Pointing out that television forces 
attention sharply upon the visual com- 
ponents of what the viewer sees, Dr. 
Schuller reminded the seminar that a 
basic weakness of classroom instruc- 
tion is that the importance of mate- 
rials, save of a traditional type and 
use, has not been recognized by teach- 
ers. “On TV,” he said, “this becomes 
critical.” 

He added that, unfortunately, a 
lack of comprehension of the potential 
of audio-visual materials and the fact 
that many persons are assigned audio- 
visual responsibilities with neither 
the necessary preparation nor experi- 
ence often tends to limit their useful- 
ness to the purely mechanical level of 
showing “movies,” processing film 
orders, and delivering projectors. He 
pointed out too that the rather sub- 
stantial research evidence on the 
audio-visual field is not (with the 
notable exception of ETV) well 
known or widely reported outside the 
audio-visual field itself. 


Comment on Films 


Dr. Schuller reminded the Seminar 
of conclusions drawn by Hoban and 
van Ormer to the effect that: “People 
learn from films; when effective and 
appropriate films are used, people 
learn more in less time and are able 
to retain better what they have 
learned; instructional films may stim- 
ulate other learning activities; certain 
films may facilitate thinking and 
problem solving; and, appropriate 
films are equivalent to at least an 
average teacher, and sometimes even 
to an excellent instructor insofar as 
the instructor’s function in communi- 
cating the facts or demonstrating the 
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procedures presented in the film.” 
(C. F. Hoban, Jr., and E. B. van 
Ormer in a report for the Instruct- 
ional Film Research Program, Penn- 
sylvania State University.) Dr. Schul- 
ler emphasized the pertinence of these 
statements by pointing to the natural 
“and ready application of sound films 
and film clips in television instruc- 
tion.” 


“The process of communication via 
TV is dependent in significant meas- 
ure upon an understandable TV pic- 
ture,” Dr. Schuller said> and sum- 
marized the list of useful visuals as 
“ranging from the old reliable chalk- 
board and flat picture through charts, 
diagrams, three-dimensional models, 
and projected pictures of several 
types.” He added that TV has a 
unique advantage in the ease with 
which even very small areas can be 
enlarged to fill the entire screen if 
desired. 


Participants applying Dr. Schuller’s 
presentation to the immediate prob- 
lem of TV in education offered these 
generalizations as guidelines to con- 
tinued discussions: 


The nature of learning via television is 
essentially the same as learning through 
any other medium. This implies that we 
must adapt television to the learner 
rather than attempt to modify the na- 
ture of learning to fit the characteristics 
of the medium. 


Instructional materials including audio- 
visual materials properly selected and 
used, are essential in modern education. 
Instructional television provides certain 
unique advantages in their presentation. 


A superior opportunity for learning is 
provided when combinations of appro- 
priate materials and techniques are 
used and instructional television pro- 
vides an effective channel for their use. 


In considering the potential of instruc- 
tional television we must be prepared 
to think beyond the limitations of exist- 
ing patterns of classroom instruction. 


The relationship of current research on 
instructional films and radio to instruc- 
tional television should be studied and 
applied as it is found to be pertinent. 


The problem of interaction between 
television teacher and pupils in the 
classroom appear to be a fruitful sub- 
ject for careful investigation. 


Instructional television has a sufficiently 
powerful potential as a medium of com- 
munication to justify its utilization as 
an avenue of instruction in its own 
right. 


RAWING ON THE STORE of ideas 
D accumulated during the first two 
days’ discussion of learning, the 
Seminar participants spent the last 
three considering instructional tele- 


vision per se. Discussion centered 
around these key areas: the role of 
TV in education, TV in pre- and in- 
service education, and needed re- 
search. A report covering these areas 
of concern is being prepared for pub- 
lication in late fall. 


Among the Participants 


Among the curriculum and audio- 
visual specialists, instructional super- 
visors, researchers, broadcasters, and 
theorists and students of learning who 
took part in the Washington meetings 
were: William M. Alexander, coordi- 
nator of in-service education, Univer- 
sity of Miami; Chester Babcock, 
director of the department of curricu- 
lum and instruction, Seattle: Ger- 
trude G. Broderick, radio and TV 
education specialist, U.S. Office of 
Education; William M. Brish, super- 
intendent of schools, Hagerstown; 
A. J. Foy Cross, professor of educa- 
tion, New York University; Arthur 
Foshay; Elizabeth Golterman, direc- 
tor of the division of audio-visual 
education, St. Louis: Helen Heffer- 
nan; Charles F. Hoban, Human Fac- 
tors Study Center, University of 
Pennsylvania; Armand L. Hunter, 


WKAR-TV, Michigan State Univer- 


sity; Leonard W. Ingraham, George 


W. Wingate High School, New York 
City; Helen K. Mackintosh, elemen- 
tary schools section, U. S. Office of 
Education; Burton Paulu, director of 
broadcasting, University of Minne- 
sota; Vivian Powell, president, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA; John Scanlon; Charles Schul- 
ler; Dwight Teel, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Milwaukee; Clair 
R. Tettemer, director of school pro- 
grams, KETC-TY, St. Louis; J. Lloyd 
Trump, director, Commission on 
Utilization of Staff in Secondary 
Schools; I. Keith Tyler, director of 
radio-television, Ohio State Univer- 


_ sity; A. W. VanderMeer, professor 


of education, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; Harold Wigren; Paul W. F. 
Witt, professor of education, Colum- 
bia Teachers College; and Max U. 
Bildersee. 

Participants from the National Ed- 
ucation Association were Myrl H. 
Ahrendt, National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics; Lyle W. Ashby, 
assistant secretary for educational 
services; J. Ned Bryan, director. 

(Turn to page 249) 
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PLANNING 
AHEAD 


by James H. Davis 


INCE schools built today will likely 

be in use for the next 50 years, 
administrators and _ local school 
boards can save the taxpayers money 
by including ETV facilities in their 
present plans. Even if television is not 
anticipated in the foreseeable future 
this is a wise move; planning for 
facilities now will make them avail- 
able to each classroom at little extra 
cost later when needed. 

The two types of television gen- 
erally employed in schools are open 
aud closed-circuit. The basis for both 
of these can be accomplished through 
installation of an amplifier-type cen- 
tral distribution system with outlets 
in each classroom. Conduit or race- 
ways for coaxial cable should be in- 
stalled at the time of construction. 
In adapting older buildings to tele- 
vision, cable may be run inconspicu- 
ously along baseboards or picture 
moldings. 

With an antenna distribution sys- 
tem and VHF receivers it is possible 
to handle as many as seven different 
channels simultaneously, each carry- 
ing a different program. The chan- 
nel assignment under such an ar- 
rangement would be 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 
11 and 13. (Channels 6 and 7 are 
separated in frequency under the 
FCC allocation plan.) Any of these 
channels can be assigned either to a 
local television station within view- 
ing distance or to closed-circuit as- 
signments for camera or film projec- 
tion within the school system. Should 
certain local television stations come 
in on channels other than those listed, 
they can be reassigned with simple 
ind inexpensive equipment installed 
nto the system. 
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Many schools will even want to 
plan for television studios, using the 
space for classroom purposes until 
television equipment is installed. The 
diagrams shown on this page suggest 
space facilities suitable for closed- 
circuit television. Small schools 
might want to start with only one 
studio and control room. 

Vidicon cameras and film-projec- 
tion equipment are now available at 
prices well within the cost range of 
any school system and will give pro- 
fessional results with a minimum of 
maintenance and operating skill. 
Schools may begin operating with 
only one camera and expand later. 
It is important to remember that no 
matter how limited the initial opera- 
tion, overall plans for an amplified 
television distribution system should 
be included in the building program 
from the start. 

The film chain mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraph permits simul- 
taneous projection of slides and 16- 
mm sound or silent films in any num- 
ber of classrooms. To receive the pro- 
gram the teacher merely tunes in the 
particular channel assigned to the 
film chain. 

By installing a second coaxial cable 
system through the conduits, it is 
possible to connect a “vidicon” cam- 
era in any classroom, thus converting 
it into a temporary studio from which 
programs can be sent out to other 
classrooms. Under most circum- 
stances, however, it is probably more 
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One Studio Arrangement 


realistic to originate programs from 
one or more permanent studio in- 
stallations. 

Schools wishing to avoid the neces- 
sity of moving students into a large 
assembly hall for every special pro- 
gram, pep meeting, etc., can sched- 
ule these events over closed-circuit 
television. This requires that each 
home room have access to one or 
more TV receivers. The talent would 
appear before cameras in the school 
classroom studio. Closed-circuit in- 
stallation can also be used as a tele- 
vision public address system in mak- 
ing announcements or addressing the 
student body. 

Most authorities agree that it is 
better to move the TV set into the 
classroom than to move students into 
a “viewing room.” This can be ac- 
complished by mounting the sets on 
large rubber casters that permit free 
and convenient movement from room 
to room. Each floor should be 
equipped with a sufficient number of 
sets to meet the needs of teachers. 

Room lighting for television view- 
ing is not normally a critical matter. 
It is desirable to have the usual 
ambient light in the room, providing 
the set is arranged to avoid glare. 

Not less than two 110-volt electrical 
outlets should be provided near the 
front of each class room. These same 
outlets may serve for operating the 
room radio, record player and simi- 
lar equipment usually placed near the 
front of the room. 
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THREAT says Richard S. Salant, 
CBS vice president, who con- 
siders the question from the 
point of view of the general 
consumer. 


HERE is one fundamental reason 
T why CBS, like the vast majority 
of broadcasters is opposed to fee or 
subscription television’s use of that 
portion of the airwaves now dedi- 
cated to television. We are persuaded, 
for reasons I shall state later, that 
television cannot exist half fee and 
half free. If over-the-air subscription 
television should prove economically 
viable, it will inevitably destroy free 
television as we know it today. 

Certain proponents of pay televi- 
sion criticize free television for poor 
programming, charging that the pres- 
ent fare is nothing more than old 
horse operas filling the short spaces 
between long commercials. If this 
were indeed the case, subscription 
television could be justified on the 
grounds that free television is hardly 
worth saving. 

Today over 35 million families 
have television sets representing an 
investment of more than $16 billion. 
The average family watches free tele- 
vision for well over five hours a day. 
During a recent week 79 percent of 
the American people over 12 years 
of age spent 114 billion hours watch- 
ing television—almost five times as 
many hours as were spent reading 
newspapers, ten times as many hours 
as were spent attending movies, and 
eleven times as many hours as were 
spent reading magazines. 
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subscription television 


This scale of listening would seem 
to establish one critical issue in the 
controversy between free and pay tele- 
vision: The American people, while 
they may occasionally be critical of 
some of the present-day features of 
free television, have indicated their 
approval of its fare to the extent of 
opening their homes to it and giving 
it their viewing time. 

The question at hand is whether to 
run the risk of giving up what we 
know we have, for something the 
proponents of pay television say they 
will give us in its stead—if we are 
willing to pay for it. 

To make a better case for their 
proposal, the proponents of pay tele- 
vision occasionally shift ground by 
acknowledging that there may be 
much in free television which is worth 
keeping. What they then say they 
will do is provide pay programming 
which will add to it. Pay television, 
they argue, is to become the icing on 
the cake. 

As an argument, the point they 
make appears to be persuasive. But 
it fails to stand up on closer inspec- 
tion. For over-the-air pay television, 
as it has been proposed, would not 
add to what the public already has. 
On the contrary, it would take away. 

In short, pay television is not addi- 
tive, but subtractive. This is so for 
two reasons—one physical; the sec- 
ond, economic. 


First, subscription television as it 
is now pending before the Federal 
Communications Commission pro- 
poses the use of the airwaves cur- 


rently dedicated to free television. 
Its proponents do not propose to 
open new channels and _ construct 
television stations of their own. This 
would be technically impractical in 
some markets, too risky in others, 
and too costly in almost every in- 
stance. If over-the-air pay television 
is to get started, it must inevitably 
use existing stations which are now 


_ on the air broadcasting free television. 


For that is where the audiences now 
are. 


It necessarily follows that during 
the period of time when subscription 
television is on the air, it blacks out 
free television, for two programs can- 
not be broadcast simultaneously over 
one station. The viewer who formerly 
watched free television from that sta- 
tion will get only a scrambled signal 
during the time pay television is on 
the air. To clear the scrambler and 
get a picture, he will have to pay a 
fee. Meanwhile, he can no longer get 
the program he formerly enjoyed on 
that station free. He is left with a 
choice between paying or losing the 
channel altogether. Nor would the 
loss be confined to a single channel. 
For what might appear to be good 
business for one station would be 
equally good for another. Ultimately, 
all of the viewer’s free programming 
would be blacked out during those 
hours pay television is on the air. 

No significant protection agains! 
this blackout is provided by the prom 
ise of some of the proponents of sub 
scription television that they wil 


(Continued on page 250) 
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OPPORTUNITY says Millard C. 
Faught, economist, whose main 
concern is with educational defi- 
cits “up und down the line.” 


I BELIEVE Subscription TV Will 
Help Educational TV Because . . . 
If my answer were limited to ‘25 
words or less,” I would simply say 
because “subscription broadcasting 
methods will help finance more of the 
good things that educational TV has 
now demonstrated it can do for so- 
ciety.” 

| hopefully emphasize the word 
now because when I first voiced the 
same view a decade ago I never 
dreamed we would keep a knowledge- 
hungry society waiting 10 years be- 
fore trying any technique which 
might add to television’s educational 
efficacy. 

I also use the word will rather than 
would in voicing my current hopes 
about educational use of subscription 
TV for these reasons: Now that 
television has so amply demonstrated 
its vast potentials for education, or 
more broadly, for cultural communi- 
cation, the limits on its further use 
seem to be restricted mainly—and in 
many cases only—by economic rather 
than technical problems. 

The satisfactory results of their few 
but vital ETV stations and programs 
to date must also frustrate educators 
in the knowledge that over 200 re- 
erved educational channels still lie 
allow, mainly for want of the funds 
iecessary to put them to use. 


Nor does it help to hear the rising 
editorial thunder about man’s grow- 
ing “need to know” in a world where 
the race grows obviously closer be- 


tween education and chaos. With 
luck it may soon draw out the spe- 
cious chatter and theoretical views- 
with-alarum from commercially con- 
cerned interests who thus far have 
prevented subscription broadcasting 
techniques from even being tried as 
possible solutions to TV’s economic 
problems, educational or otherwise. 

Assuming that we will not forever 
build our culture, to paraphrase 
Burke, by “huddling together, nerv- 
ously loquacious, at the edge of an 
abyss,” I believe the FCC will in time 
accede to educators’ requests to try 
subscription TV as one means of 
helping to solve educational televi- 
sion’s budget problems. Of course 
this can only happen after the com- 
mercial interests in TV have discov- 
ered that the viewer’s right to pay 
for the home delivery of an image 
will not forever ruin advertising, 
Hollywood, and the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers; when these abysses are bridged, 
then I believe something like the fol- 
lowing potentials can be practically 
realized in the field of educational 
TV. 

TV stations will be built in many 
communities which cannot now sup- 
port a regular commercial station, let 
alone an educational station. These 
new stations as well as present ones 
will be allowed to sell both clear sig- 
nal and subscription time. Finally, 
then, we will have a means of “col- 
lecting tuition” as necessary to sup- 
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port many new kinds of culture- 
delivery to the homes via television. 

Educators and other cultural groups 
will then have a fresh approach to the 
economics of telecasting. They can 
either buy time from the commercial 
stations to broadcast pay-to-see pro- 
grams, or, in time, build and operate 
their own stations. In either case, 
it need not be a question of “charg- 
ing for what people should get for 
free.” 

Education and knowledge are es- 
sential to a free society, but neither 
of these precious commodities very 
often comes free. Indeed, they often 
cost dearly. There is no reason why 
they should be free on TV either. But, 
thanks to the miracle of instantane- 
ous communication that television is, 
subscription TV offers a real chance 
to open up some marvelous potential 
bargains in education in the home. 
It is worth noting that most educa- 
tion, like all “spectator” commodities, 
has always suffered from the eco- 
nomic handicap of having to move 
the spectators before it could be de- 
livered. 

For want of space, may I suggest 
the following pattern as one way in 
which an educational station might 
operate when and if subscription TV 
is authorized. It would raise its nec- 
essary revenue by telecasting a lim- 
ited number of programs or courses 
per week for which a tuition or pro- 
gram fee would be charged. It would 
then have access to a budget, without 
depending as now on charity or sub- 
sidy, to create and broadcast many 

(Continued on page 248) 
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Workshoppers become familiar with basic units of equipment. 


A Rare Educational Experience 


AUDIO-VISUAL director for the 
Houston Independent School System, 
the author was coordinator for both 
ETV workshop and seminar spon- 
sored by DAV] earlier this fall. Here 
are excerpts from some of the many 
letters received in the national office 
which indicate DAVI’s contribution 
to ETV and the part played by Dr. 
Wigren. 

“I was delighted with the results 
[of the workshop| not only from a 
personal point of view, but also be- 
cause this was another DAV I-spon- 
sored activity of such excellence that 
I would have been proud for the en- 
tire educational world to see.” Joseph 
B. Johnson, Arlington County public 
schools. 

“[The experience at Hagerstown | 
will make me a person more capable 
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by Harold Wigren 


of setting up our ETV program in 
New Orleans ...1 referred the direc- 
tor of a local parochial high school to 
Joe Murnin [one of the workshop 
consultants] for technical advice. He 
claims that already Joe’s suggestions 
have saved him over two thousand 
dollars.” Edna May Strobel, coordi- 
nator of education by television, New 
Orleans public schools, 

“The educational television work- 
shop at Hagerstown was the most 
stimulating educational experience I 
have had in the past 20 years 
Harold Wigren was a dynamo of en- 
ergy. His constant and considerate 
attention to the details of the program 
and the needs of the participants was 
well above and beyond the call of 
duty.” Edward A. Sillari, superintend- 
ent, Windham public schools, Connec- 
ticut. 


HIRTY-TWO educators from 25 
attended DAVI’s first work- 
shop in educational television this 
summer (August 12-16) at Hagers- 
town, Maryland. Tailored to the needs 
of AV and instructional materials 
supervisors with television responsi- 
bilities, its purposes might be sum- 
marized as follows: 

—To provide information and 
guidance for AV personnel who are 
about to expand their programs to 
include television. 

—To acquaint more persons with 
the results of experimentation con- 
ducted in educational television. 

—To make possible in-service edu- 
cation experiences in program plan- 
ning and implementation, television 
production techniques, and in_ the 
fundamentals of closed-circuit tele- 
vision operations, 

Four basic areas of television ac- 
tivity—areas with which every audio- 


visual supervisor should be familiar 


as he moves into this field—were 
dealt with during the five days: pro- 
gram development, production tech- 
niques, the use and adaptation of 
AV materials; and _ closed - circuit 
equipment and installations. Special 
consultants were brought in on each 
of these four areas. Scarcely taking 
time for lunch and dinner, workshop 
members met for more than 12 hours 
per day. Typical days began at 9 a.m 
and continued until 10 p.m. with sta! 
meetings held from 10 to 11 p.m. 
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Chief emphasis at the workshop was 
given to ways in which television, 
the newest audio-visual tool, could 
be implemented as part of the in- 
structional program of public schools 
and colleges. However, the workshop 
was also concerned with the use of 
television for the in-service education 
of teachers, improvement of com- 
munications between various staff 
levels, general education of adults, 
and provision of out-of-school pro- 
grams for children and youth. Atten- 
tion was given to educational pro- 
gramming on both commercial and 
educational stations, but because a 
majority of workshoppers had needs 
in the closed-circuit area, a larger 
portion of the program was reserved 
for that phase. 


Brish Supplies Background 
On Monday and Tuesday, major 


attention was given to program plan- 
ning and development. David Stewart, 
associate director for the Joint Coun- 
cil on Educational Television in 
Washington, opened the Monday 
morning session with a review of 
ETV activities in the United States, 
pointing out phases needing further 
experimentation. Monday afternoon 
was devoted to “The Hagerstown 
Story” with background supplied by 
Superintendent William M. Brish of 
ihe Hagerstown schools. Workshop- 
pers saw the production of three 
typical in-school programs to be 
given by Hagerstown television teach- 
ers during this school year—one in 
intermediate grade science, one in 
high-school English literature, and 
another in  elementary-school art. 
Each of these telecasts was discussed 
at length with both the television 
teacher and the teachers who would 
use the programs as part of their 
classroom work. This proved to be 
an enlightening experience with dis- 
cussion of such problems as: (1) 
what is the unique role of television 
in instruction? (2) what phases of 
teaching-learning process might be 
done as well, or better, on television? 
and (3) what are the roles of the 
classroom and television teacher? 
The Monday evening session was 
focused on another case study—the 
St. Louis Story, with Elaine Afton, 
public school program consultant of 
\ETC-TV serving as resource per- 
on. Mrs. Afton described how the 
t. Louis station works with school 


systems in its area to develop pro- 
grams. Kinescopes were shown to il- 
lustrate points made. 

On Tuesday morning the writer 
outlined the uses which schools and 
colleges are making of television 
other than in-school instruction. He 
discussed its potential as a means of 
in-service education for teaching per- 
sonnel, and described the manner in 
which the Houston schools are using 
television in lieu of city-wide teach- 
ers’ meetings. In Houston, teachers 
gather in the libraries of their own 
schools to see televised progams 
which otherwise would require their 
presence at a downtown meeting 
place. This conserves teacher time, 
enables the supervisor to present his 
demonstrations more effectively, and 
spares the teacher a long drive and 
search for parking place. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Mendel 
Sherman, associate in utilization and 
research at the audio-visual center 
of Indiana University, demonstrated 
the adaptation of audio-visual mate- 
rials for television, outlining the basic 
considerations in their use and iden- 
tifying resources found in every 
community. The principal question 
throughout Dr. Sherman’s presenta- 
tion was, “How on television can 
audio-visual materals help do the job 
better?” He placed special emphasis 
on the problems encountered when 
using projected materials, particular- 
ly the motion picture. On Tuesday 
evening, a symposium was held on 
problems faced by workshoppers in 
their own situations in regard to 
program planning and development. 
Some of the problems identified and 
discussed were: choosing teachers for 
television, staff requirements for pro- 
gramming, methods of promotion 
and publicity, how to involve school 
personnel in planning, and how to 
determine teacher and pupil needs 
for specific types of programming. 


Actual Studio Experience 


The special consultant on Wednes- 
day and Thursday was Rudy Bretz, 
head of the division of television and 
radio in the department of theater 
arts at the University of California 
in Los Angeles. Dr. Bretz, one of the 
nation’s foremost television authori- 
ties, served as chief consultant in the 
area of production and program im- 
plementation. Using his morning pe- 
riods for lecture demonstrations, Dr. 
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Bretz organized workshoppers into 
laboratory groups for the afternoon 
sessions. Each group was responsible 
for writing, producing, and directing 
two short productions for the work- 
shop. This gave each participant ac- 
tual studio experience as cameraman, 
lighting engineer, floor manager, 
switcher in control room, boom mike 
operator, and as talent. It will be a 
long time before workshoppers for- 
get the split-second timing and in- 
tense excitement which accompanied 
these productions. 


Workshoppers Learn Timing 


During the mornings, Dr. Bretz 
lectured on the nature of television; 
basic principles of ETV program- 
ming; studio rehearsal and produc- 
tion methods; techniques of handling 
visuals on television; scripting and 
planning the show; limitations of 
graphics; and staging movements and 
performance techniques. During labo- 
ratory sessions in the afternoon, par- 
ticipants became familiar with basic 
units of equipment and later actually 
used them in producing their own 
shows. The 40-minute laboratory pe- 
riods were divided thus: 10 minutes 
to set up and rehearse; 4 minutes to 
observe performance of another group 
in the next studio; 6 minutes to sit in 
on a critique of the previous show; 
10 minutes to rehearse again; 4 min- 
utes performance on the air; and 6 
minutes for critique of the perform- 
ance. Workshoppers quickly realized 
how important it is to make every 
minute count and how much activity 
can be packed into a short space of 
time. 

On Thursday evening, Joseph 
Murnin of Penn State University told 
the workshop about the results of the 
Penn State experiment in closed-cir- 
cuit television for direct instruction 
of large numbers of students. He also 
described the technical operation and 
installation of the Penn State closed- 
circuit setup and recent Navy in- 
stallations. Workshoppers prolonged 
Dr. Murnin’s session until nearly 
midnight in their effort to learn as 
much as possible from his practical 
experience in the field. 

Philip Lewis, newly appointed di- 
rector of instructional materials for 
the Chicago public schools, served as 
closed-circuit consultant for the final 
day. He made many practical sug- 

(Continued on page 249) 
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ne AND TELEVISION are relative 
newcomers as institutions sig- 
nificant to the social scene, hence it 
may be of value to consider their re- 
lationship to the school. That their 


impact on children is considerable is 
evidenced by the hours spent before 
the receiving set, by the number of 
programs designed for children, and 
by conflicting claims about their in- 
fluence for good or evil. 

What position should schools as- 
sume regarding radio and television? 
Should they be ignored as‘purely rec- 
reational? Treated as competitors? 
Decried as an evil influence? Or 
should schools follow the maxim: “If 
you can’t whip ’em, join ’em”’? 

An attempt to clarify these an- 
swers calls to mind five possible areas 
of school responsibility — technolog- 
ical, sociological, program quality, 
utilization as an instructional tool, 
and the development of listening and 
viewing skills in children. 

In a world becoming increasingly 
scientific and technological it is im- 
portant for children to understand 


by A. Montgomery Johnston 


what 
the 
responsibility for 


something of these principles, par- 
ticularly as applied to everyday life. 
Thus it would seem that the school 
has a responsibility to give children 
some technical knowledge of radio 
and television. This can be accom- 
plished by visits to studios to learn 
their arrangement and how programs 
are staged; by making increasingly 
complex radios, starting with crystal 
sets in the fourth or fifth grade; and 
perhaps simple television sets, start- 
ing in the eighth or ninth grade. 

It means studying the principles of 
physics or electronics, beginning 
simply in the fourth grade and ex- 
tending concepts in higher grades. 
Studio visits might be carried out as 
part of social studies or language arts 
units, while making sets and study- 
ing electronics might constitute im- 
portant revisions in the science pro- 
gram. 

Books helpful for this aspect of 
radio and TV are: The First Book 
of Television by Edward Stoddard 
(Franklin Watts, Inc., New York 21, 
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1955) ; All About Radio and Televi- 
sion by Jack Gould (Random House, 
New York, 1953); Television Works 
Like This by Jeanne and Robert Ben- 


dick (McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1949) ; First Radio Book for Boys by 
Alfred Morgan (Appleton-Century, 
New York, 1942); and Fun With 
Electronics by Raymond Yates (Ap- 
pleton-Century, New York, 1945). 

If we assume that part of the teach- 
er’s task is to help children under- 
stand the world about them, it is dif- 
ficult to see how they can ignore the 
sociological aspects of radio and tele- 
vision. Studying their effects on the 
individual and society as a whole— 
how they have influenced elections, 
for instance, or how they affect fam- 
ily life—will give some idea of their 
force in modern life. Important also 
are the responsibilities of these media 
and the problems they face in carry- 
ing them out—the role of the FCC, 
channel allocation, censorship, and 
others. 

Students need to see television in 
its proper perspective as a potential 


To use as instruc- 
tional tool 


vocation area for a few and as worth- 
while hobbies for many. Books that 
give insight into this phase are: Be- 
hind the Microphone by John Floh- 
erty (Lippincott, New York, 1944) 
and Television: the Eyes of Tomor- 
row by William C. Eddy (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1945). 


If evils exist in radio and televi- 
sion, teachers have a responsibility, 
as citizens and as members of a so- 
cial agency interested in the welfare 
of children, to study and work for 
the improvement of program quality. 
This can be done through working 
with station officials, parents, censor- 
ship boards and other civic agencies. 


Here are some criteria that might 
be kept in mind: (1) The program 
should be consistent with our so- 
ciety’s core values, that is, it should 
not violate those ethical, moral, and 
spiritual values overwhelmingly ac- 
cepted by the people. (2) The pro- 
gram should be concerned with por- 
traying basic truths. By this we mean 
that it should help the audience— 
whether through comedy, tragedy, 
quiz, or news—to understand man 
and nature better. (3) The program 
should be appropriate to the audi- 
ence to whom it is directed. It should 
not “talk down” to them but should 
deal in some way with their problems 
and interests. (4) The program 
should have dramatic and emotional 
appeal. Good showmanship should 
permit the viewer to project himself 
easily into the situation. (It is im- 
portant however that the emotional 
appeal be consistent with healthy per- 
sonality development.) (5) The script 
should have a style that is plaustble, 
and consistent with goals and audi- 
ence. Literary and artistic goals such 
as freshness and variety should be 
sought. (6) Techniques of acting, 
speaking, staging, lighting, sets, 
sound effects, and photography should 
all be consistent with each other and 
with the script, goals, and audience. 
Teachers will find specific helps in: 
Television and our Children by R. L. 
Shayon (Longmans, New York, 
1951); and Criteria for Children’s 
Radio Programs by Rowland, Tyler 
and Woelfel (U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C., 1942). 

Radio and television, like other 
education tools, should be used to the 
extent that they will contribute to 
the school’s instructional purposes. 


Programs piped into the classroom 
during school hours are more bene- 
ficial if both prefaced and followed 
by discussions. Good radio programs 
broadcast during off-school hours can 
be taped and brought into the lesson 
at the most appropriate time. Pre- 
viewing, editing, and lesson planning 
are distinct advantages here. Out-of- 
school assignments can also be made, 
with discussion taking place the fol- 
lowing day. For additional ideas see 
Television in Our Schools by Dun- 
ham and Lowdermilk (U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., 1956, 20 cents); Teaching 
Through Radio and Television by 
Levenson and Stasheff (Rinehart, 
New York, 1954) and Radio, Tele- 
vision and Society by C. A. Siepmann 
(Oxford University Press, New York, 
1950). 

A final important responsibility 
which hinges on those discussed in 
the foregoing paragraphs is the re- 
sponsibility to help children acquire 
listening and viewing skills. This in- 
cludes increasingly mature standards 
of program selection and those think- 
ing skills involved in propaganda 
analysis. Teachers will find many 
suggestions on listening and teleview- 
ing in recent issues of Elementary 
English as well as other publications 
of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. In this list are The Eng- 
lish Language Arts, Chapter 14 
(1953); Language Arts for Today's 
Children, Chapter 4 (1954); and 
Skill in Listening, a pamphlet (1944). 
The January 1955 issue of Education 
is entirely devoted to listening. 


To reconsider the questions raised 
at the beginning of this article, it 
would seem that schools do have defi- 
nite responsibilities toward radio and 
this new baby—television. They 
have become too much a part of mod- 
ern life to be regarded as purely rec- 
reational outlets or as an evil influ- 
ence. The influence is already there, 
and it is more profitable for schools 
to work to improve all programs and 
to adapt the best ones to their teach- 
ing goals than to attempt to shun 
them, pervasive and permanent as 
they are. 

It follows that if radio and TV are 
to be accepted into the instruction 
program, children should be helped 
to understand them both sociological- 
ly and technically, and their skills 
developed to make the most of them. 
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r 1948 teaching by television was 
begun on an experimental basis 
in the Philadelphia public schools 
with 25 receivers borrowed from 
manufacturers, eight programs per 
week presented on donated time by 
commercial stations, and a weekly 
audience of about 2500 pupils. Five 
teachers released full time from 
classrooms to produce radio pro- 
grams also prepared the telecasts. 

By June 1957 the pupil viewers in 
the Philadelphia area had increased 
to 160,000 per week for 12 programs 
telecast on two commercial stations. 
Eight full time writers and producers 
serve with a director in a division 
of radio and television education, 
created in 1955. More than 500 
sets, representing an investment of 
$100,000 by parents, are in class- 
rooms in the area. During the sum- 
mer 200 additional receivers for 
schools were purchased for the first 
time by the Board of Education. 

This is the story in but one city. 
Experiments in other cities, which 
have increased in number and vari- 
ety during recent years, continue to 
indicate favorable results. 

It is significant to note that in 
cities widely separated geographi- 
cally, similar patterns of principles, 
procedures and outcomes have 
evolved where in-school programs 
exist. For instance, there is better 
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teaching and greater teacher accept- 
ance when lessons are planned by 
recognized educators and taught by 
competent teachers who have status 
among their co-workers because of 
mastery of content and method. 
Teachers resist and even resent tele- 
vision lessons by individuals selected 
for television adeptness but lacking 
in background and skill. 

The objectives of classroom tele- 
vision are expressed almost identi- 
cally as, first, to bring the talents of 
outstanding teachers to many class- 
rooms for the benefit of both teachers 
and pupils; second, to make avail- 
able the resources of the community 
—cultural, civic, professional, and 
business; and, third, to provide 
better teaching, more carefully pre- 
pared and more interestingly pre- 
sented than even good teachers have 
time to provide under ordinary con- 
ditions. 

As expected, teachers are more 
receptive at first to television lessons 
on subjects which require specialized 
skills, such as art, music, science, 
health. However, telecasts of “basic” 
subjects, in which classroom teachers 
consider themselves trained and com- 
petent, also are well received when 
the teaching is authentic and skillful. 

Television teachers report that 
they plan the use of limited televi- 
sion time in greater detail than when 


reveals similarities 


teaching in the classroom; conse- 
quently, they and their pupils cover 
material more rapidly. 

In a majority of cities where in- 
school television is used, the pro- 
grams are presented once a week per 
subject, to supplement and enrich. 
Let us examine programs in a few 
typical communities. 

WOI-TV of Iowa State University 
presents TV Schooltime including 
art, music, science, history, elemen- 
tary German. The programs reach 
400 one- and two-room schools with- 
in 70 miles of the station. The lowa 
department of public instruction, 
Iowa State College, State Teachers 
College, the University and the sta- 
tion co-operate in preparing the les- 
sons. The station prepares and dis- 
tributes teacher guides with the 
supervision of the state department. 
Richard Hull, former manager of 
WOI-TV states: “These small schools 
do not have experts in special sub- 
jects; television supplies them. The 
enthusiasm of principals, teachers, 
parents and pupils is tremendous.” 

WCET in Cincinnati opened in 
July 1954 with one 15-minute pro- 
gram per week. During the past year 
it carried 19 in-school and teacher- 
training programs weekly including 
English, mathematics, social studies, 
music, art, health, and natural sci- 


ence. Although WCET is a UHF 
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station in a city where three VHF 
stations are well established, 250 
schools are equipped to receive the 
UHF signal. School funds have been 
appropriated to help finance the sta- 
tion. Superintendent of Schools 
Claude Courter says: “The in-school 
programs and teacher training tele- 
casts provide invaluable services 
which are well worth the compara- 
tively moderate cost.” 

The Schenectady public schools in 
1952 began telecasting five 30-minute 
programs per week on a commercial 
station. Elementary French, science, 
and industrial arts were included. 
Each school was presented with at 
least one receiver by PTA groups. 
The report states: “Educational tele- 
vision has become an integrated part 
of the school curriculum. The prog- 
nosis for the future is a television re- 
ceiver for each classroom.” 

In a joint enterprise, the Pitts- 
burgh public school cooperated with 
the Allegheny county schools, and 
with Catholic and independent 
schools to present Schooltime, a 
series of eight 15-minute programs 
to enrich and supplement. Each of 
the five was kinescoped and aired, 
one each day during the week on a 
staggered schedule to permit classes 
to view them when convenient. High 
school chemistry, nature study, po- 
etry, baby sitting, speech improve- 
ment, and elementary French were 
offered. Here, as a, sample, is the 
study guide to Molecules in Motion: 


BEFORE THE PROGRAM 


Review the laws of motion of ordi- 
nary visible objects, recalling the 
meaning of velocity, momentum, ki- 
netic energy, potential energy, and 
the law of conservation of energy. 


Use these ideas to interpret everyday 
occurrences, like the throwing of a 
baseball, the swinging of a pendulum, 
the collision of two billiard balls, the 
bounding of a basketball off the bank- 
ing board. 


Try to picture how these events would 
be changed if the bodies became 
enormously large or exceedingly 
small. 


Review the general ideas of the kinetic 
picture of gases. 


DURING THE PROGRAM 
An experiment will be performed in 
which the difference in diffusion 
rates between hydrogen and air causes 
a pressure to build up which pro- 
duces a fountain spray. 


The seemingly mysterious result of 
this experiment will be explained as 
(Continued on page 246) 
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“Young Artists’ over WFIL-TV Philadelphia demonstrate stick printing. 


In-school television over commercial station brings chemistry experi- 
ment to screen. ‘Exactly So" science series, Detroit public schools. 
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ox 1951, when the Federal Com- 
munications Commission set aside 
channels for ETV, the term educa- 
tional television has become an in- 
tegral part of audio-visual vocabulary 
as AV educators have debated its po- 
tentialities and speculated on its role 
in years to come. 

Many people throughout the coun- 
try have had experience and have 
knowledge about television and its 
possible application. However, it is 
the manufacturers of television equip- 
ment who must look ahead to antici- 
pate their future market in order to 
produce the type of equipment schools 
are going to use. For this reason, the 
writer contacted several manufac- 
turers and asked them to express 
opinions concerning the future of 
ETV. In like manner because state 
audio-visual directors must recog- 
nize the possibilities (or lack of possi- 
bilities) in the medium, several state 
directors were asked to give their 
opinions. It must be kept in mind 
that the views expressed are those of 
individuals and do not necessarily 
represent the official opinion of any 
company or state. Here are some of 
the questions and answers: 

Do you believe that television can 
alleviate the teacher shortage? C. W. 
Michaels of General Electric, who 
heads market planning for closed- 
circuit equipment in his company, re- 
ports that General Electric has re- 
ceived evidence indicating “that tele- 
vision can alleviate the acute short- 
age of trained teachers with which 
the country is, and will be, faced and 
at the same time maintain or improve 
the level of instruction.” 

Will television be economically 
possible within the near future? L. L. 
Lewis, educational administrator of 
the marketing division for RCA, 
thinks that there are different answers 
to this question depending on whether 
you are talking about colleges or pub- 
lic schools, but he feels that televi- 
sion has proved economically possi- 
ble where large groups of people are 
being taught at one time. 

How will this use of a mass me- 
dium fit into your plans for future 
education in your community? Nor- 
man Wicks, manager of institutional 
television for General Precision Lab- 
oratories, thinks the impact of tele- 
vision on the educational process has 
only just begun to be felt. All four 
spokesmen for the manufacturers ex- 
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the Years to Come 


Our equipment editor gazes 
into the crystal ball with 
manufacturers and state 

AV directors 


pressed the opinion that certain steps 
must be taken before television will 
reach its full potential as an instruc- 
tional tool. Charles E. Spicer, sales 
manager for the industrial television 
department of Allen B. Dumont Labo- 
ratories, recognizes that cost of equip- 
ment is one of the important consid- 
erations which must be faced by 
schools or school systems contemplat- 
ing the use of ETV. He makes an 
interesting point when he states that 
to reduce production costs the educa- 
tor’s camera requirements must be- 
come standardized. He also feels that 
at present only certain colleges can 
afford ETV equipment and he points 
out that his company clearly recog- 
nizes that the cost of the image orthi- 
con studio camera is prohibitively 
high for the educational field and that 
the real market lies in a higher qual- 
ity vidicon camera. 

Mr. Wicks substantially supports 
this position when he says, “To reach 
its fullest potential as an effective 
and accepted medium in school work, 
television must prove itself to be tech- 
nically and economically feasible for 
school use.” 

Mr. Lewis points out that where 
experiments in closed-circuit TV have 
been restricted to smaller units they 
have not proved economically suc- 
cessful. 

Each of these men is saying in sub- 
stance that at present TV equipment 
is expensive and only those schools 
with larger budgets are able to afford 
it. However, all of them make the 
plea for educators to carefully exam- 
ine their local needs and select equip- 
ment to meet them. 

Some of the other statements made 
are worth repeating. Mr. Spicer, for 
instance, said that while Dumont has 
developed two industrial TV cameras 
the company has seen little indica- 


tion that educators are interested in 
such equipment. He points out that 
they “invariably want a more elabo- 
rate camera, producing a _ slightly 
higher quality picture and are either 
willing to pay the difference in cost 
or do without television.” He feels 
that there will be a place for a less 
expensive, remotely controlled cam- 
era in those schools where budgets 
will not accommodate an elaborate 
studio camera. 


Quite a point is made by Mr. Lewis 
of the future use of TV for projec- 
tion of slides and film. “Slides and 
film,” he writes, “can be used more 


economically since projection equip- 


ment and screens need not be in- 
stalled in classrooms one at a time. 
Classrooms will not have to be dark 
for films on television. Distribution 
of films and slides on TV will no 
longer be a problem for average class- 
room use and can be incorporated 
into instruction with a push of a 
switch.” 


Mr. Wicks feels that there is a 
difference in the terms “teaching by” 
and “teaching with” television. He 
says: “Most of the publicized atten- 
tion currently is on ‘teaching by’ tele- 
vision; we feel that there is an equally 
valuable educational gain in the fur- 
ther use of the ‘teaching with’ 


” 
concept. 


Mr. Spicer foresees the time when 
“there will be wired interconnection 
of schools in a given area as opposed 
to broadcast of the educational sig- 
nals. The broadcasting equipment is 
expensive; it offers only one channel 
at a time; and there are still licensing 
complexities.” 


Mr. Michaels makes a plea for 
schools to keep an open mind regard- 
ing closed-circuit possibilities and 
recommends establishment of a tas! 
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Governor Knight signs bill authorizing California public educational agen- 


cies to engage in ETV activities. Left to right watching the Governor are 
Roy E. Simpson, state superintendent of public instruction; Assemblyman 
John A. Busterud; Francis Noel, chief, audio-visual bureau, state department 
of education; Assemblymen Ernest R. Geddes and Caspar W. Weinberger. 


force whose responsibilities would be 
to keep abreast and report periodical- 
ly on the developments in closed cir- 
cuit from an application and equip- 
ment standpoint. 

With one exception, replies from 
state audio-visual directors were 
much shorter than those from indus- 
try but they reflect the attitude of 
many educators. 

Earl Cross of Oklahoma feels that 
the TV program in his state is in the 
experimental stage and stated that 
he did not even care to hazard a guess 
as to what might happen in televi- 
sion teaching. 

Russell Mosely of Wisconsin point- 
ed out that although only a few 
schools in Wisconsin have television 
receivers at present, the building di- 
vision of the Wisconsin department 
of public instruction has recom- 
mend extra conduits for TV aerials 
and other facilities in new structures. 
They have also stressed the minimum 
equipment list prepared by the Audio- 
Visual Commission on Public Infor- 
mation which does specify at least 
one TV receiver per building. 

Reporting for Connecticut, Joe 
Murphy expressed optimism. Accept- 
ance and understanding for ETV in 
Connecticut is growing gradually. 
Mr. Murphy writes: “I predict that 
from the next legislature some funds 
will be made available for at least 
experimentation and training via 

losed-circuit television. Possibly by 
‘he following legislature, some funds 


for construction and operation of an 
educational TV station will be made.” 
He ends his letter with the following 
prediction: “I foresee that within 
ten years a number of New England 
states, possibly the entire northeast- 
ern region may be tied together with 
an ETV network. This offers econ- 
omies and makes the resources of the 
various states available to each state.” 

Those who know Altha Sullivan of 
Indiana will recognize the following 
as a direct quote by the wording: “At 
the present time, we in Indiana seem 
to take the attitude of ‘wait and see.’ 
Frankly, I feel that it is coming as 
sure as God made little green apples 
and I personally feel that ETV can 
be a powerful medium in our schools, 
but I am a little concerned with the 
present feeling that this is a panacea 
for all the ills now found in educa- 
tion. A few of our superintendents, 
conscious of the problems of teacher 
shortage, crowded classrooms, etc. are 
beginning to look toward TV to solve 
all these problems. Television, un- 
fortunately, is becoming to educa- 
tion what the aspirin tablet is to medi- 
cine—a cure-all!” 

Francis Noel of California outlined 
some of the significant programs now 
in operation in his state and ex- 
pressed satisfaction that both Gover- 
nor Knight and Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Simpson have 
recognized the importance of ETV to 
the extent of supporting legislation 
authorizing public funds for its pur- 
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pose. Mr. Noel lists nine points which 
he feels needs to be considered in the 
future development of ETV: 


There must be continuous research to 
seek ways and means of applying this 
tool to the instructional program. 


There must be simplification so that 
less skill is required to operate equip- 
ment before we can expect to find gen- 
eral application in schools. 


There must be simplification of tech- 
niques of developing and presenting 
instructional programs over TV _ be- 
cause at present too much time is re- 
quired for a creditable program. 


ETV will not do away with films and 
other audio-visuals. TV is additive in 
‘nature. I believe that as use of class- 
room TV increases, utilization of other 
visuals will accelerate markedly. 


The teacher shortage, increased en- 
rollment, and other pressures may force 
the‘use of TV in the classroom. 


We must make a serious analysis of 
our curriculum to consider those areas 
which can be taught via TV and those 
which require close teacher-student re- 
lationships. 


Television will not replace teachers. 
It is simply another tool that increases 
the range and effectiveness of the 
teacher. 


The audio-visual movement began in 
the elementary and secondary schools 
and has been gradually forcing its way 
into higher education. ETV, on the 
other hand, is already comparatively 
widespread in institutions of higher 
learning. I predict that because of 
this filtering-down process, instead of 
being forced up by the bootstraps, the 
spread of television for educational 
purposes will be more rapid in the 
years ahead than was true of motion 
pictures and other audio-visuals. 
None of the manufacturers, in their 
letters, mentioned video-tape play- 
back units. I believe that once these 
units are on the market at a reason- 
able price, the use of ETV will soar 
immediately and local and state AV 
departments will be asked to produce 
TV programs for local and state use. 
This will be one of the long-sought 
answers for local production. 


Finally, I predict that educators 
will soon begin to use ETV to try to 
solve some of their educational prob- 
lems rather than search for educa- 
tional uses for a new tool. When 
this happens, I feel that there will be 
more ready acceptance of TV by ad- 
ministrators and the lay public. 

This article has expressed the views 
of ten individuals concerning the fu- 
ture of educational television. Will 
you gaze into your crystal ball and 
let us know what you see? We would 
like to write a follow-up outlining the 
views of readers. — WILLIAM H. KING 
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LOOKING AT 


THE review of the literature this month 
is the work of Gertrude G. Broderick, 
radio-TV specialist for the U.S. Office 
of Education. 


HIs “look” at some of the most re- 
T cent books on television reveals a 
striking number having educational sig- 
nificance. Selections have been made 
with an eye to directing teachers to con- 
troversial issues concerning mass media 
in general and television in particular, 
to books of historical importance as well 
as a few which deal with programming 
techniques and production, and to books 
on televised education. 

Notable is the number of books on the 
impact of the mass media on what is 
sometimes referred to as our “super- 
market culture.” Many of them are 
thought-provoking not only for the stu- 
dent of mass communications, but for 
the social scientist and the economist— 
literally a reservoir of ideas for study 
and examinations. 

As usual the bulk of new additions 
centers on techniques of programming 
and production. The few which have 
been singled out for this list are useful 
as texts. For obvious reasons, no men- 
tion is made of books on advertising nor 
the technical phases of television, even 
though a number have been released 
since publication of the Office of Educa- 
tion’s last Radio and Television Bibliog- 
raphy in 1956. 

One is struck as always by the paucity 
of texts on the general subject of edu- 
cation by television. Perhaps it is too 
early to expect authentic treatises on 
the subject but surely it is not too much 
to hope that some of the experiments 
currently in process will one day pro- 
vide answers on how to use sound teach- 
ing and learning principles in the pro- 
duction and utilization of educational 
television. In the absence of new books 
a few of the perennial “musts” are in- 


cluded. 
Historical 
Broadcasting in America, by Sydney W. 
Head, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1956. 502 p. $6. 
A distinct departure from the tradi- 
tional descriptive materials on studio 
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practices, program types, ,and produc- 
tion techniques, this book goes directly 
into meticulous documentation on the 
development of broadcasting in Amer- 
ica. Covers the physical nature of broad- 
casting, the development of the various 
services, government regulation, adver- 
tising, and social control of broadcast- 
ing. The author is director of broad- 
casting and film services at the Uni- 
versity of Miami. 
British Broadcasting, by Burton Paulu, 
University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. 1956. 457 p. $6. 


A comprehensive history, description, 
and appraisal of both radio and TV 
broadcasting in the United Kingdom 
from their inception to the present. De- 
signed to extend the limited knowledge 
of most Americans concerning the poli- 
cies and practices of the tax-supported 
BBC. The author did basic research as 
a Fulbright scholar in London. 


Four Years of Progress in Educational 
Television. Joint Council on Educa- 
tional Television. Washington, D. C. 
1956. 144 p. 

The first documented record of the 
historical and evidential basis for spe- 
cially reserved TV channels for educa- 
tion and important developments which 
followed official action of the FCC to 
reserve these channels. Included is a re- 
view of sources of financial support, and 
descriptions of various projects and ex- 
periments under way. Each station on 
the air is briefly described in terms of 
ownership and program policies. The 
descriptions of community action, state 
and regional developments, conferences, 
seminars and workshops, add up to an 
impressive record of accomplishment. 


Television’s Impact 


Mass Communication—Television, Ra- 
dio, Film, Press, by Erik Barnouw. 
Rinehart, New York. 1956. 280 p. 
$3.50. 

A review of the rapid rise of the pop- 
ular media, followed by analyses of the 
psychological problems of effective 
mass communication and _ suggested 
theories of communication strategy. The 


concluding chapter presents case his- 
tories of successful users of mass media 
with emphasis on TV. The author is 
associate professor of dramatic arts at 
Columbia University and has also pro- 
duced a number of network programs. 


The Age of Television, by Leo Bogart. 
Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 
New York. 1956. 348 p. $6.50. 


An excellent summary of the impact 
of television on American life over a 
decade as reflected in recent research 
on the subject. The analyses are sup- 
ported by tabular materials showing 
TV’s effect on reading, radio listening, 
movies, spectator sports, and advertis- 
ing. A sociologist and market research- 
er, the author presents an authentic text 
for the social scientist as well as the 
student of mass communication. 


Mass Culture: The Popular Arts in 
America, edited by Bernard Rosen- 
berg and D. M. White. Falcon’s 
Wing Press, Indian Hills, Colo. 
1956. 561 p. $6.50. 


A comprehensive and thought-provok- 
ing analysis of American popular cul- 
ture by such distinguished authors as 
David Reisman, Christopher LaFarge, 
Edmund Wilson, and others. The “pop- 
ular arts” of radio, television, movies, 
comics, detective stories, “self-help” 
books, digest magazines, and many oth- 
ers come in for merciless appraisal. 
The contributors express concern over 
the lack of public awareness of what 
the media are doing to American life 
and the reluctance to assume responsi- 
bility for tightening control. A fitting 
successor to The Lonely Crowd. 


The Public Arts, by Gilbert Seldes. 
Simon Schuster, New York. 1956. 
303 p. $3.95. 


A review of the popular entertain- 
ment media—movies, radio, and tele- 
vision—and their influence on the pub- 
lic. The revolutionary changes in enter- 
tainment and communications are 
interestingly described. Author Seldes 
stresses his well-known theory that mass 
mediocrity will disappear only when 
the public exercises its sovereign right 
to insist upon a transformation of pres- 
ent-day programming practices. Greater 
understanding of the powerful influ- 
ences of the mass media upon all of us 
is the first important step and the 
author stresses the vital role of the 
critic in the job of public education. 


Television’s Impact on American Cul- 
ture, edited and introduced by Wil- 
liam Y. Elliott. Michigan State 
University Press, East Lansing. 
1956. 383 p. $4.95. 

A broad exploration of what TV is 
doing to American life generally, and 
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more particularly, its potentialities for 
education. Among the contributors are 
a Harvard University professor of edu- 
cation, a former governor of Massachu- 
setts, a lawyer, psychiatrist, professor of 
communication arts, authority on edu- 
cational radio and TV, and program 
critic. The editor himself reveals deep 
insight into the problems of fitting TV 
into the culture that created it. 


Television and Presidential Politics, by 
Charles A. H. Thomson. The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D.C. 
1956. 173 p. $1.50. 

A pioneering effort to examine the re- 
lationship of TV to the political process 
and issues as televised during political 
nominations and campaigns. The author 
foresees in TV “an unexampled re- 
source for political communications and 
for the political education of the nation 
as one community.” 


Programming and Production 


Handbook of Broadcasting, by Waldo 
Abbot and Richard L. Rider. 
Fourth Edition. McGraw Hill, New 
York, 1957. 531 p. $8.75. 


One of the oldest and most widely 
used texts on the fundamentals of radio 
and TV. Combines historical develop- 
ment with descriptions of the ways in 
which radio, TV, and other communica- 
tion forms are handled from the plan- 
ning stage through the writing and pro- 
duction. All types of programs, job op- 
portunities, and business and legal as- 
pects of radio and TV are covered. The 
first three editions of the handbook 
were written by Mr. Abbot, until recent- 
ly associate professor ‘of speech and di- 
rector of broadcasting at the University 
of Michigan. Richard L. Rider, super- 
visor of TV and motion pictures at the 
University of Illinois, assisted in the 
fourth. 


Television in the Making, edited by 
Paul Rotha. Hastings House, New 
York. 1956. 215 p. $5.75. 


British film expert Rotha has edited 
16 brief essays by British authors and 
four by U.S. writers. Treats of pro- 
grams and producers, studios and serv- 
ices, and the scope of television. In his 
introduction, Mr. Rotha discusses re- 
lationships between television and film. 
A useful reference for the American 
student of British television. 


The Television Program, by Edward 
Stasheff and Rudy Bretz. Second 
Edition. Hill and Wang, New York, 
1956. 356 p. $4.95. 


The sub-title, “Its Writing, Direction, 
and Production,” is a clue to the con- 
tents. Widely used as a college text it 
s also accepted by theatre directors, ar- 
lists, actors, and advertising and busi- 


ness executives. Photographs, diagrams, 
and sample scripts illustrate each sec- 
tion. The authors write from experience 
in both commercial and academic fields. 


Television and Radio, by Giraud 
Chester and Garnet R. Garrison. 
Second Edition. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, New York. 1956. 625 p. 
$6.50. 


This book by two well-known profes- 
sionals brings up to date the significant 
changes in radio and TV broadcasting 
since their first edition was published in 
1950. A comprehensive textbook for in- 
troductory courses in broadcasting as 
offered in several hundred colleges and 
universities. There is a good supply of 
exercise materials; more than 40 ex- 
cerpts from professional scripts; photo- 
graphs of mechanical equipment and 
studio activities; charts; diagrams. 


Audio-Visual Materials — Their Nature 
and Use, by Walter A. Wittich and 
Charles F. Schuller. Second Edi- 
tion. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. 1957. 570 p. $6.50. 


The authors’ records as teachers of 
audio-visual courses are well known. 
The analytical chapter on TV and its 
possibilities as a means of instruction 
gives this edition special meaning in 
this listing. Here indeed is one of the 
newest and best texts in an area which 
needs expansion. 


Television in Education, by Franklin 
Dunham, Gertrude G. Broderick 
and R. R. Lowdermilk. U.S. Office 
of Education. Superintendent of 
Public Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 1956. 60 p. 


A new omnibus booklet giving an 
overall picture of educational television 
in its present stage of development and 
potentials for the future at all levels of 
education from pre-school to adult lei- 
sure-time study. The distinctive place 
of the educational station in a commu- 
nity is covered in some detail, along 
with programming possibilities over 
both educational and commercial out- 
lets. Direct teaching over closed cir- 
cuit is also thoroughly treated. 


U.S. Government Films for Public Edu- 
cational Use, by Seerley Reid, An- 
ita Carpenter, and Annie Rose 
Daugherty. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Superintendent of Public Doc- 
uments, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1955. 
$1.75. Supplement No. 1, same 
source, 35 cents. 


Descriptive catalog of 4500 U.S. gov- 
ernment motion pictures and filmstrips 
available for public use in the United 
States. Many of the films have been 
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cleared tor TV. Listings are indexed by 

subject with instructions for borrowing, 

renting, and purchasing each. The sup- 
plement contains 500 additional listings. 

The ABC's of TV, by Kathryn Dye Ken- 
dig and Gaither Lee Martin. Spar- 
tan Bookstore, San Jose State 
College, San Jose 14. 1957, 238 p. 
$3.85. 

A handbook on instructional public 
service programming for educators and 
community leaders. Covers technical 
aspects, utilization and evaluation, and 
use of AV materials. 

Television for Children. Foundation for 
Character Education, Boston Uni- 
versity, Ralph Garry, project di- 
rector. 1957. 60 p. 


A much needed booklet prepared by 
a group of specialists in TV, education, 
and psychology. A source of guidance 
for parents, teachers, broadcasters, ad- 
vertisers, and writers and producers of 
television programs for children. The 
publication was commissioned to em- 
phasize the known influence of TV on 
character formation in children and to 
explore ways in which it can be used as 
a means to character development. In a 
very sound and practical manner the 
booklet points out the different perspec- 
tives with which broadcasters, parents, 
and children view television and incor- 
porates specific suggestions for program 
formats and content. 

An Inventory of Instructional Television 
Research, by Hideya Kumata. In- 
stitute of Communications Re- 
search, University of Illinois. 1956. 
115 p. $1. 

A penetrating review of the limited 
research thus far in classroom instruc- 
tion via TV. Examines various methods 
of instruction, summarizes results, and 
analyzes student attitudes and renten- 
tion abilities. The author’s concern over 
the lack of extensive findings points up 
the need for increased activity. Section 
II contains abstracts of pertinent ar- 
ticles on the subject of televised instruc- 
tion. Appendix contains books, bibliog- 
raphies, periodicals, and reports. 
Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, re- 

vised by Edgar Dale. The Dryden 
Press, New York. 1954. 534 p. 

Still the “bible” on all phases of 
audio-visual methods. The new chapter 
on ETV is “must” reading. 

Teaching Through Radio and Televi- 
sion, by William B. Levenson and 
Edward Stasheff. Rinehart, New 
York. 1952. 560 p. 


The first, and still one of the few 
books on the contributions of broadcast- 
ing to teaching. A chapter on “Measur- 
ing the Results” contains a wealth of 
material on techniques for evaluating 
the educational merits of the program. 
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Convention News 


DAV) PROUDLY ANNOUNCES... 


ALTER S. CREWSON, JR., associate 
commissioner of education for 
New York, as keynote speaker for the 
1958 National Convention in Minneapo- 
lis, April 21-25. Dr. Crewson will bring 
a rich background of experience as 
classroom teacher and school adminis- 
trator as well as an intense interest in 
the AV field to bear on the convention 
theme, “Extending Educational Hori- 
zons Through Effective Communica- 
tion.” 


Rurus A. PutNaM ANnpD Forrest E. 
Connor as honorary convention co- 
chairmen. Superintendents of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul public schools re- 


spectively, the honorary co-chairmen 
will welcome delegates and participate 
in many of the sessions. 


A Fim which presents program plans 
in more detail than space allows here. 
The Program Committee hopes that all 
state and local AV assogiations take 
advantage of this “tool of the trade” 
to acquaint their members with the 
many program features planned for 
their professional development. Prints 
are available on a free loan basis from 
the Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


A BarREBONES PROGRAM OUTLINE. 
Omitted below are the following pre- 
convention activities scheduled for Sun- 


Walter S. Crewson, Jr. 


day, April 20: DAVI Board of Directors 
meeting from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; meeting 
of directors in cities over 200,000 from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; early bird registra- 
tion during these same hours; and an 
early bird social hour from 8:30 to 
10:30 p.m. 


Monday, April 21 Tuesday, April 22 Wednesday, April 23 | Thursday, April 24 Friday, April 25 
| 7:30 - 8:45 | 7:30 - 8:45 | 7:30 - 9:00 
| Breakfast—Officers of | College Alumni Breakfasts | State Breakfasts 
| Affiliated Organizations | 


MEETINGS OF NATIONAL 


PROJECT COMMITTEES: INTEREST GROUPS: 


a. Adult Education Executive | 2. Adult Education 
Committee b. City Systems (Small, 
b. Archives Medium and Large) 
c. County and Cooperative c. College and University 
Programs Programs 
d. Instructional Materials d. County and Cooperative 
e. Professional Education Systems 
f. Radio and Recordings e. Individual Schools 
g. Teacher Education | f. Research 
| g. State Programs 
11:00 - 12:00 11:00 - 12:00 11:00 - 12:00 


| GRAND OPENING OF EXHIBITS 


MEETINGS OF OCCUPATIONAL 


MEETINGS OF OCCUPATIONAL 
INTEREST GROUPS (same groups 
| aS on Tuesday morning) 


EXHIBITS OPEN 


IDEA SWAP SHOPS 


| EXHIBITS OPEN 


| BUSINESS MEETING 


a. President's Message 

b. Executive Secretary's 
Report 

c. Resolutions 

d. Business from the 
floor 


| 11:30 - 12:30 
VISUALIZED REPORT BY 
CONFERENCE OBSERVER 


12:00 - 6:00 


12:00 - 6:00 12:00 - 5:00 
| EXHIBITS OPEN FREE AFTERNOON FOR EXHIBITS OPEN 
VISITING EXHIBITS 
1:30 - 4:30 | 1:30 - 4:30 2:00 - 4:30 1:30 - 4:30 
MEETINGS OF NATIONAL WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE INVITATIONAL SEMINAR for STUDY TRIPS 
PROJECT COMMITTEES: TYPE MEETING on “AV Credo’ | school superintendents and (TV in action) 
a. Buildings and Equipment | Kick-off speech: J. J. college presidents in North 
b. College and University | McPherson Central Area 
Executive Committee 
c. Evaluation of Secondary - 4:30 
Schools | STUDY TRIPS to schools in 
d. Legislation Twin Cities area 
e. Military Section | 
f. Student Service Corps 
Research 
. Television | 
4:00 - 6:00 | 4:00 - 6:00 4:00 - 6:00 
AV ROUND-UP—DAVI's tradi- Two series of one-hour Repeat Tuesday's 
tional social hour | DEMONSTRATIONS DEMONSTRATIONS 
8:00 - 9:30 | 8:00 - 9:30 6:00 - 8:00 | 8:00-9:30 | 
KEYNOTE GENERAL SESSION: SMORGASBORD GENERAL SESSION: Debate on 


“Extending Educational 


| GENERAL SESSION: 
Hori- | “Effective Communication” 


| Educational Television 


zons” Speaker: Representative from 
Speaker: Walter Crewson | Industry 
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STUDY PRINTS 


Petroleum in Our Lives is a set of 
20 study prints (11 x 1314’) distrib- 
uted free of charge to established 
audio-visual departments in the area 
served by the Standard Oil Company 
of California. Requests should be di- 
rected to Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Standard Oil of California, 225 
Bush St., San Francisco 20. Each 
plate consists of from one to seven 
photos plus a brief set of captions 
and comments. Topics cover the 
sources of petroleum; and its rela- 
tion to our homes, food, electricity, 
the community, the farmer, industry, 
national defense and world trade. 
Teachers will find the excellerice of 
organization equalled by the graphic 
techniques. 


ART SLIDES REMADE 
The National Gallery of Art in 


Washington, D. C., announces that 
its old slidestrips have been rephoto- 
graphed and augmented to improve 
their quality. Many new details of the 


pictures have been added. The new 
strip, titled Paintings from the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, is available in 
three parts for $12 or the parts may 
be bought separately. 

Part 1 is a selection from the for- 
mer strip (170 frames, b-w, $3). 
Part 2 shows details of pictures in 
part 1 and may also be used to aug- 
ment the. pictures in the former slide- 
strip (130 frames, b-w, $3). Part 3 
shows acquisitions of painting in the 
National Gallery not included in 
Part 1, including gifts to the Gallery 
since 1951 (300 frames, many details, 
b-w, $6). 


Other strips available from the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art are: Sculpture 
in the National Gallery of Art (300 
frames, many details, b-w, $6); 
Graphic Arts in the National Gallery 
of Art (300 frames, many details, 
b-w, $6); The Art of the Florentine 
Golden Age in the National Gallery 
of Art (50 frames, color, price of $3 


includes text written for both ele- 
mentary schools and colleges). 


SYRACUSE CONFERENCE 


Some 180 educators, industrialists, 
and military personnel were “Look- 
ing Ahead in Visual Communication” 
at a conference sponsored by the 
audio-visual center at Syracuse Uni- 
versity on July 24-25. The program 
centered about recently developed 
materials in visual communication. 
Practical workshop sessions included 
the preparation and production of 
diazochrome slides, developing with 
ammonia-diazo process in various 
ways, lifting an image from printed 
page to screen, and production of 
slides in three minutes. 

Joe Coffman, president of Tecni- 
fax Corporation, expressed the phi- 
losophy of the conference in his key- 
note address when he stressed the 
fact that advanced civilization neces- 
sitates better means of communica- 
tion. The safety of the world, Mr. 
Coffman said, depends on making 
ourselves understood. 


To Enrich Your 
SOCIAL STUDIES Program 


22 New Filmstrips 


WRITE FOR YOUR 


PREVIEW TODAY! 


HOW THE INDIANS LIVED 

. (For Primary Grades) 
5 COLOR filmstrips depict the mode of life 
of 5 different Indian tribes. They show 
how environment influenced the Indians’ 
food, shelter, clothing and activities. 
Complete series: $25.95 
Individual filmstrips: $5.75 


ASIATIC LANDS AND PEOPLE 


(For Elementary Grades and 
Junior High School) 


5 filmstrips in excellent COLOR photog- 
raphy illustrate the present-day life and 
work of the people of Japan, Burma, 
Malaya, Thailand, and Pakistan. 


Complete series: $31.50 
Individual filmstrips: $5.75 


GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


(For Later Elementary Grades and 

Junior High School) 

6 filmstrips in COLOR art work show how 

the United States extended its boundaries 

from ocean to ocean. The struggle to 

settle the new areas is dramatized vividly. 

Complete series: $31.50 

Individual filmstrips: $5.75 


MEXICO—YESTERDAY & TODAY 


(For Elementary Grades) 


6 filmstrips acquaint children with Mexican 
life and traditions. Four filmstrips in 
brilliant COLOR photography tell about 
Mexico today. Two filmstrips in COLOR 
art work picture, in authentic detail, the 
historic influence of the Aztecs and the 
conquest by Cortes. 


Complete series: $31.50 
Individual filmstrips: $5.75 


683 Other Top-Quality Filmstrips 
in 17 Curriculum Areas 


Jie YAM HANDY 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 
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Stepped-up creativity in materials production is general rule. 


Roundup— 
(Continued from page 239) 


a simple consequence of the behavior 
of molecules. This involves under- 
standing temperature and pressure in 
terms of what the gas molecules are 
doing. 


The relation between gases, liquids, 
and solids will be discussed in terms 
of what the molecules are doing in 
each kind of substance. 


An experiment will be performed in 
which freezing is produced by evap- 
oration. 


AFTER THE PROGRAM 


Think of various occurrences in every- 
day life in which the things we see 
have to be explained in terms of mole- 
cules that we can’t see. 


Think of what kind of difference must 
exist between molecules to produce the 
differences we see between substances 
—for example, the fact that alcohol 
won't freeze when it is cold enough to 
freeze water. 


Demonstrate with carbon dioxide fire 
extinguisher: open valve quickly. 
Why is carbon dioxide snow formed? 
When in 1955 funds ran out for 
summer school in Pittsburgh, Sum- 
mer School of the Air was present- 
ed with such success that it was re- 
peated in 1956 and 57. 


Station KETC in St. Louis reaches 
135,000 pupils in 3300 classrooms. 
It presents eight in-school programs 
per day, seven of which are supple- 
mentary. Offered once a week, they 
are repeated on kinescope recording 
several times to fit into class sched- 
ules. Programs include Missouri 
Constitution (which won a first award 
from the Ohio State Institute for 
Radio and Television), St. Louis, 
Learn to Spell, Room Nine, Here 
and There (reading readiness), 


Storyteller, and Science Shelf. 


Clair Tettemer, director of school 
programs for KETC says: “Librar- 
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ians report that the programs have 
stimulated increased interest in read- 
ing... teachers have found that 
television teaching works best when 
it supplements rather than sup- 
plants.” 

In Detroit, in-school telecasts were 
presented on a limited scale over 
commercial stations until 1955 when 
two 30-minute programs per day 
were begun over station WTVS, the 
community ETV station. Programs 
were prepared under the direction 
of Mrs. Kathleen Lardie, director of 
radio and television for the Detroit 
public schools in cooperation with 
curriculum specialists and adminis- 
trators. 

During 1956-57, her report states, 
488 telecasts were presented, with 
192 schools equipped to receive the 
UHF signal. Subjects included Ca- 
reers, The Globe Trotter, Young Art- 
ists, Children’s Museum, The Two 
R’s (language arts), Action Time 
(health), /t’s Your Decision (current 
issues), and Our Family (human re- 
lationships). All are presented weekly 
or bi-weekly. Reactions are typical. 
One teacher wrote: “As a _ new 
teacher I enjoyed the program be- 
cause it gave me new ideas. It was 
just like a demonstration lesson 
we do not often see.” 


A pupil wrote: “I learned a lot 
from seeing the lieutenant from the 
air patrol explain his equipment. 
Having an expert tell about his work 
means more than if it had been done 
by someone not connected with the 
service.” 

During 1956-57 Philadelphia’s di- 
vision of radio and television pre- 
sented programs on two commercial 
stations. Subjects covered were R 
Jor Rhythm, Everyone’s an Artist, 
Science Is Fun, Advanced Science, 
Classroom Playhouse, Elementary 


Fine arts program brought to pupils over commercial station. 


Spanish, Exploring the Fine Arts, 
and Storytime (produced by the dio- 
cesan schools). 

Each series was presented weekly. 
Thirty-five thousand schedules 
briefly describing each program were 
sent monthly to schools in the area. 
An administrator of art education 
expressed his reaction thus: “It 
takes so much less time to reach all 
schools with a new idea or technique. 
Our personal visits to schools now 
are a follow-up of what has been 
demonstrated on television. Even 
though all classes do not see the tele- 
casts, teachers and pupils learn from 
those who have viewed them. We can 


‘do so much more in less time. be- 


cause television has helped our pupils 
learn faster.” 

Similar patterns of in-school tele- 
vision have been conducted in cities 
such as Seattle, Portland (Oregon), 
Oklahoma City, Baltimore, Raleigh, 
Louisville, Houston, Madison and 
Buffalo. Outcomes reported are 
similar: 


Children remember with great accu- 
racy the materials presented on tele- 
vision. 


They are interested in spelling and 
pronunciation of words they hear on 
the programs and the new terms con- 
cerning television itself. 


Librarians and teachers report that 
many children are stimulated to seek 
out reading material on subjects or 
stories presented. 


Supervisors and directors of special 
subjects are delighted with the ra- 
pidity with which new procedures and 
techniques become general practice 
through television demonstrations. The 
in-service training values are consid- 
erable. 


Teachers find that children hearing 
their contemporaries on the screen 
have increased their interest in speak- 
ing clearly and fluently. 


Teachers of hospitalized and home- 
bound pupils report that the programs 
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serve not only as a rich source of in- 
formation but that the isolated child 
feels a bond with his classmates in 
school as he receives the same lessons 
via television and radio. 


Teachers and principals report that 
“slow learners” acquire facts and 
skills through television which they 
cannot learn through reading and are 
not interested in acquiring otherwise. 


Parents report that lessons viewed at 
home help them to assist their young- 
sters with homework problems. 


Teachers report that the use of parts 
of good films in the telecasts has re- 
sulted in increased use of films in 
classrooms, 

In view of increasing acceptance 
and success, a variety of studies to 
determine wider and more specific 
uses of television teaching have been 
undertaken. 

In 1955 the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education of the Ford Foun- 
dation set up experiments to deter- 
mine whether television teaching can 
assume the major burden of teaching 
certain subjects. In St. Louis 150 
high school pupils were taught Eng- 
lish composition and general science 
in the auditorium five days a week 
by television. Ninety second-grade 
children were taught spelling. In 
Pittsburgh, 20 fifth-grade classes 
were taught arithmetic, reading, and 
French five days a week. In both 
cities teachers in the classroom con- 
ducted discussions for 10 to 20 
minutes following the telecasts. Re- 
sults showed that pupils learned as 
much by television as those taught 
in regular classrooms. In Pittsburgh 
tests revealed that television-taught 
pupils learned slightly more than 
those in regular classes. 

Earl A. Dimmick, superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh schools, said: “I 
am gratified with the results achieved 
in these schools which took part .. . 
Although some teachers think that 
television constitutes a threat, many 
others see in it a means toward bet- 
ter instruction . . . it tends to spread 
quality instruction on a broader base 
than ever before.” 

In 1956 Hagerstown (Maryland) 
began a five-year project through its 
47 schools via closed-circuit televi- 
sion in cooperation with the FAE. 
Two studios aired programs simul- 
taneously. Pupils received one or 
two telecasts a day in eight schools 
which participated the first year. 
Superintendent of Schools William 
M. Brish reports that: 


Pupils taught by television made 
slightly higher grades in a given sub- 
ject than those taught in usual classes. 


Secondary-school pupils, who resisted 
television lessons at first gradually 
began to realize that the expert teacher 
on TV, plus discussion with the class- 
room teacher, gave them more and 
better teaching than before. 


Classroom teachers found that the 
pressure of preparation was eased for 
one or two subjects per day by the 
television teachers. 


Television teachers found that they 
could concentrate on better prepara- 
tion and teaching when released from 
classroom details. 


Teachers, pupils and parents eagerly 
look forward to next year when 23 
schools will be included. 


During 1957-58 the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education will fi- 
nance experiments in 10 cities and 
two states on a matching funds basis. 
From 100 to 300 pupils at elementary 
and high-school levels will view tele- 
casts on social studies, science. mathe- 
matics and health. 


The purpose of these experiments 
is to learn whether certain subjects 
can be taught effectively in large 
groups by expert teachers in order 
that other teachers can devote more 
of their badly needed services to the 
gifted and slow. To make sure chil- 
dren do not lose by taking part, 
both TV and classroom teachers have 
had careful preparatory training at 
summer workshops and good viewing 
conditions have been arranged. 


Some educators have expressed 
doubts about the project because they 
see in it a possibility that teachers 
will be supplanted by television. To 
offset this possibility one or more 
teachers will be in the classroom to 
answer questions and conduct dis- 
cussions. One telecast per day is 
received by pupils; the rest is spent 
in the usual school organization. In 
effect, the plan is supplementary to 
the total school program. Careful 
evaluations will be based on scientific 
tests plus subjective judgments by 
experienced teachers. Widely sepa- 
rated geographical areas are partici- 
pating so that many educators and 
parents may observe and study the 
experiment at close range. Atlanta, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Miami, Milwau- 
kee, Norfolk, Oklahoma City, Phila- 
delphia, Wichita, Jefferson County 
(Kentucky), Nebraska, and North 


Carolina have been chosen. 
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In conclusion, here are several 
observations that emerge from an 
examination of the foregoing para- 
graphs: 

In a majority of school systems where 

carefully prepared telecasts have been 

presented by competent teachers, the 


teaching has been effective and the 
reactions favorable. 


Educators who have had experience 
in the utilization of in-school telecasts 
agree that they are tremendously val- 
uable to supplement and enrich. At 
this point there is almost unanimous 
agreement that television will not and 
should not supplant teachers. 


However, in some areas the only 
teaching available in certain advanced 
subjects is that offered by television. 
In this case an expert can service sev- 
eral schools at one time. The quality 
of the learning in these situations 
must however be studied. 


Closed-circuit installations, which now 
require coaxial cable to all points in 
the circuit, are extremely costly where 
many buildings are involved. Low 
powered micro-wave relay systems may 
provide wider and less expensive cover- 
age. This also is a matter for study. 


Although some educators are fearful 
of the portent of educational televi- 
sion, the fact remains that more 
money will be spent in experimenta- 
tion and research concerning this 
new device than in any other educa- 
tional development. Teacher and 
classroom shortages and the need for 
expert teachers in specialized subjects 
add significance to these studies. It is 
underlined that these careful, exhaus- 
tive experiments, by and with teachers, 
also serve as safeguards against hasty 
departures from traditional procedures. 


Superintendent Allen H. Wetter of 
the Philadelphia public schools has 
this to say of educational television: 
“Through in-school radio and tele- 
vision programs, valuable and up-to- 
date supplementary materials have 
been presented to teachers and pupils; 
expert demonstrations have provided 
in-service training for teachers; the 
rich resources of the community have 
been brought to our classrooms. 

“The increase in the size of school 
audiences tells the story. Teachers, 
pupils, and parents recognized the 
value, quality, and impact of the pro- 
grams. I believe that radio and tele- 
vision are important aids to the 
teacher, but I do not foresee televi- 
sion as a substitute for the teacher.” 

Proper evaluation and application 
of the findings of current experi- 
mentation is a serious responsibility. 
Educators together must chart the 
future of this new teaching device. 
May the challenge be met with real- 
ism, integrity, and open minds. 
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MODEL EDR-2 


Send for free literature 
on RCA’s newest school-designed 


AUDIO-AIDS 


Two new record players and a tape recorder . . 


hard use in schools! Scuff ’em . . 


. they can take it! Bump ’em. 


. designed specifically for 
. metal 


corners and reinforced grilles hold up! Cart ’em around . . . guarded tone 
arms stay protected! LISTEN TO THEM ... three-speaker “Tri-Coustic”’ 
sound systems produce thrilling high-fidelity performance. Don’t decide on 
any record player or tape recorder until you find out all about the RCA 
“Scholastic” line. Write today for literature that shows these fine instruments 
in full color and gives you all the details on their rugged construction, 


excellent sound, and simple operation. 


Get in touch with your RCA 
Audio-Visual Dealer—in your 
Classified Directory under 
“Motion Picture Equipment 
& Supplies’’—or write the 
address below. 


FREE! with new 
Record Players 


Sampler Record of selections from RCA 
Educational Record Collection . . 
for purchase of RCA Educational Records 3 off nationally 
advertised prices. 


. plus Bonus Certificate 


Tmk(s) ® 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS 
CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 


I Favor Subscription Television Because— 


(Continued from page 233) 
more programs free—and literally so, 
for a change. 

The FCC, with power to authorize 
and regulate all subscription use of 
television by commercial or educa- 
tional stations, should be sufficient 
bulwark to protect the public inter- 
est from the greed for profits which 
allegedly would accompany this new 
use of TV. Personally, I suspect the 
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public’s own interests, expressed via 
the ancient right of the consumer to 
pay or not to pay (now denied to TV 
viewers) would settle the ultimate pat- 
tern of all subscription program- 
ming. 

In the broader view, the full edu- 
cational or cultural potentials of sub- 
scription TV are by no means limited 
to what educators or educational sta- 


TO TEACH EFFECTIVELY 
TO LEARN READILY 


You Need Materials 


WRITE 
TODAY FOR 
CATALOG 


THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


tions can do with it. The main po- 
tential of giving viewers a means of 
expressing their own desires as to 
what they will pay to have delivered 
on their TV sets is that this new pub- 
lic choice would finally part the eco- 
nomic curtains now hanging in front 
of the TV stage, curtains which now 
part only on the question of what is 
most profitable to sponsor in order 
to sell—not a better program—but 
more beer. When the program be- 
comes more important than the com- 
mercial, viewers can then vote, not as 
potential beer drinkers, but as opera 
fans, learners of French, or what- 


-ever other type of program consum- 


ers TV viewers may wish to become. 

Unfortunately, no amount of a 
priori argument or theorizing will 
ever answer the question of what giv- 
ing the viewer an option to pay would 
do for television programming and 
usage. After a decade of such argu- 
ing, while the necessary gadgetry has 
awaited the simple expediency of a 
trial on the customers, there now 
seems some prospect of so startling a 
solution. 

It is too much to hope of course 
that educational broadcasters will be 
allowed to use this presumedly dan- 
gerous device of offering to sell or- 
ganized knowledge via TV until it 


proves safe for movies and sports. 


But hope springs persistently. In time 
we may be able to use our 1700-odd 
idle TV channels to help solve some 
educational questions slightly more 
pressing than whether people should 
be allowed a choice between watching 
extant TV programs or paying a 
nominal TV tuition for a course de- 
livered from a nearby college. Who 
knows, in time this new approach to 
TV’s deficits might even help allay 
some of the deficits that beset edu- 
cation up and down the line. 
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Workshop— 
(Continued from page 235) 


gestions and demonstrated by slides 
the uses of television at Chicago 
Teachers College. In addition to 
counselling the workshoppers on their 
own technical problems of installa- 
tion, Dr. Lewis discussed such prob- 
lems as the selection and standardiza- 
tion of equipment, installation of 
master antenna systems, recommen- 
dations for television receivers, pro- 
vision for television in new buildings 
under construction, conversion of old 
buildings, possibilities of progressive 
step-by-step television installations, 
and technical considerations for 
audio-visual services. 

Dr. Lewis’ presentations rounded 
out a week of intense learning ex- 
periences; workshoppers left feeling 
that they had really lived during the 
second week of August. 

It is still too early to determine 
just how much “take-home value” the 
participants derived from the work- 
shop. Reports are coming in, how- 
ever, telling of projects which work- 
shoppers have undertaken thus far 
this school year and commenting on 
the use of information gained at 
Hagerstown. 


There seems to be ample evidence 
already that the workshop was highly 
successful and that DAVI members 
would like to see similar workshops 
held during subsequent years, either 
on a national or regional basis, so 
that audio-visual directors can “grow 
along with television.” 

Before leaving Hagerstown, the 
participants agreed to report evi- 
dences of their use of television to 
DAVI Headquarters by the Christ- 
mas holidays. A summary report of 
progress will then be compiled for 
the benefit of the participants and 
other DAVI members requesting 
copies. 

On one point there was complete 
consensus at Hagerstown. Workshop- 
pers were high in their praise of 
Superintendent William M. Brish and 
his staff. They went “the extra mile” 
every day to make sure that the week 
was both profitable and enjoyable for 
their guests. Too, the teamwork and 
dedication revealed by the Hagers- 
town instructional staff made a tre- 
mendous impact. Sentiments were 
that the work at Hagerstown in tele- 


vision is just as important to educa- 
tion as atomic research laboratories 
are to science. 

The thirty-two workshop partici- 
pants represented public schools, uni- 
versities, state departments of educa- 
tion, U. S. Air Force audio-visual 
personnel, and county school units. 
Most of those attending were audio- 
visual directors in one of the above 
divisions; however, a few were super- 
intendents, educational television con- 
sultants, professors of education who 
plan to do television teaching, and 
curriculum workers. This gave a 
breadth of interest and concern which 
proved of enormous advantage in 
keeping the discussions of television 
use sound in educational philosophy 
and applicable to everyday classroom 
situations. 

In commenting on the point of 
view arrived at by the workshop staff 
and the participants themselves, the 
writer, acting as coordinator, em- 
phasized repeatedly that the work- 
shop was built on the assumption 
that television can raise significantly 
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Five Classroom-Tested fi 


Produced by Ruby Niebaver, Art Supervisor, San Diego State College, 
in order to assist elementary, secondary, and college teachers in their 
efforts to bring challenging, worthwhile creative activities to their classrooms 
with little or no cost. Organization, planning, skills and 
attitudes, as well as safety measures, are 
considered in working with materials. 


@ HOW TO MAKE A MASK, 10 minutes, Color sale $100.00, rent 
$5.00; B & W sale $50.00, rent $3.00. 


@ HOW TO MAKE PAPIER MACHE ANIMALS, 12 minutes, Color sale 
$112.00, rent $5.00; B & W sale $50.00, rent $3.00. 


@ HOW TO MAKE A PUPPET, 12 minutes, Color sole $112.00, rent 
$5.00; B & W sale $50.00, rent $3.00. 


@ HOW TO MAKE POTATO PRINTS, 12 minutes, Color sale $112.00, 
rent $5.00; 8 & W sale $50.00, rent $3.00. 


@ HOW TO MAKE A LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINT, 14 minutes, Color sole 
$125.00, rent $6.00; B & W sale $65.00, rent $3.50. 


Write for free catalog and descriptive broch 


ims... 


ORDER YOUR PRINTS TODAY! 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. _ 


the quality of instruction but that it 
was never intended to replace the 
classroom teacher. Instead, it makes 
classroom teaching more effective. 
There now is substantial evidence 
available to prove that television can 
make a unique contribution to in- 
struction. Continued experimentation 
should point up what its contribu- 
tions are and identify the aspects of 
the teaching-learning process which 
television can serve best. 


Seminar— 
(Continued from page 230) 


Academically Talented Pupil Project; 
Blanche Crippen, Chief State School 
Officers; G. E. Damon, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals; Edgar Fuller, Chief State 
School Officers; Anna L. Hyer, ex- 
ecutive secretary, DAVI; G. Kerry 
Smith, Association for Higher Edu- 
cation; Ethel Thompson, consultant 
in elementary education; and Rodney 
Tillman, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 
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The Case for Free Television 


(Continued from page 232) 


limit themselves to 15 percent of a 
station’s broadcast time, or 35 hours 
a week, leaving the rest of the broad- 
cast time to free television. The eco- 
nomics of subscription television 
would compel them to use those hours 
when most people will watch. The 
subscription television promoters 
must make a huge initial investment 
before the service can begin—and to 
maintain it once it has begun. So 
huge an investment, involving hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, requires 
the return of that amount — plus 
profit. If a financial return on such 
an investment is possible at all, it is 
possible only through maximum audi- 
ences—which are available in the 
prime night-time hours. Yet those 
are the very hours when most people 
now enjoy free television most of the 
time—and during which they will be 
deprived of it. 

The second reason compelling the 
conclusion that subscription televi- 
sion must have a subtractive effect on 


FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 


THE EASY 
TO USE 


* Theater Quality 
16mm Sound Projector 


* Film Safety Trips 
* Easiest to Use 

* Lowest in Cost 

* Lightest in Weight 


* 50,000 Users 
Can't Be Wrong 
* Lifetime Guarantee 


THE EDUCATOR’S FRIEND 
mM), Here's a professional projector for 
your educational and entertain- 
ment films. Precision built with 
rugged construction throughout. 
Weighs only 271 Ibs. 

Complete $298.50 


Write for Free Catalog i 


! HE HARWALD co.: 


5 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. « Ph: DA 8-7070 | 
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free television is economic. If, as ap- 
pears likely, free television is de- 
prived of prime night-time hours, it— 
and particularly network television— 
loses the backbone of its income. 
This economic loss is made even more 
acute by what has come to be known 
as the siphoning effect of pay televi- 
sion. If pay television is a success, 
and if it brings in the revenues from 
the public which its promoters claim 
it will, almost inevitably pay televi- 
sion, with its superior economic re- 
sources, will siphon from free televi- 
sion the latter’s top attractions—prop- 
erties and creative talent. 

Under these circumstances, pay 
television becomes an odds-on fa- 
vorite to smother the existing free 
medium under a flood of quarters. 
For when you take a slot machine 
and move it into the living room of 
several million homes, the revenues 
add up quickly into a war chest with 
which free television could never 
compete in a fight for talent. 

The pay-television proponents paint 
a tempting picture of bringing—for 
a fee—a rich new diet of Broadway 
opening nights, sports events, and 
first-run movies. When they address 
audiences such as the readers of this 
magazine, they also emphasize “cul- 
ture” —opera, ballet, and education. 
But upon closer analysis, such prom- 
ises seem to be quite unlikely of ful- 
fillment in most of the fields they 
speak of. 


In the field of drama, for instance, 
it is difficult to find what pay televi- 
sion can offer that free television has 
not already offered. It is absurd to 
contend that pay television will bring 
Broadway opening nights to all the 
American people. Opening nights on 
Broadway are not adaptable mechan- 
ically or artistically to television. It 
is not feasible to distract an audience 
by interposing cameramen and tech- 
nical equipment between the players 
and the audience and present the play 
as it is performed in the theatre. In 
any event, a brief glance at current 
television schedules shows the large 
place which adaptations of Broadway 
plays and even original plays hold in 
free television schedules. Free tele- 
vision has, for example, presented an 
original musical version of Cinder- 
ella by Rodgers and Hammerstein. 


Scheduled for the coming season, 
again only for example, is an origi- 
nal musical play of Aladdin with the 
book written by S. J. Perelman and 
the music by Cole Porter. 


At the threshold, it should be noted 
that for those willing to scrutinize the 
weekly television schedules of com- 
mercial stations, cultural and educa- 
tional programming—even by the 
strictest definitions—is certainly not 
lacking. On local commercial tele- 
vision stations, originating locally 
and excluding network programs, 
during the school year 1955-56 the 
U.S. Office of Education reports no 
less than 531 educational program 
series. On the networks there has 
been ballet, opera, literature—and 
even an analysis by John Ciardi of 
The Intricate Image of Dylan 
Thomas. 

Free television, therefore, already 
offers much in these fields. Pay tele- 
vision would be required to have a 
heavy schedule to match it. That it 
will do so, or even attempt to do so, is 
economically incredible. For as we 
have noted, the investment which pay 
television promoters must make even 
to get it started is staggering and the 


‘number of hours which they propose 


is limited. It may be assumed that 
they, too, will be in business for 
profit. Hence it will be a matter of 
economic necessity for them, during 
the peak hours they expect to use, to 
appeal unabashedly to the mass audi- 


ences. 


In any event, even if the economic 


. facts did not negate the likelihood of 


a cultural and educational explosion 
through pay television, the public in- 
terest involved in placing a charge on 
such programs remains exceedingly 
dubious. For it is even more impor- 
tant that education be free than that 
entertainment be free. If a public 
library does not have enough read- 
ers, charging admission to the library 
and rental for each book is hardly 
the remedy to increase public inter- 
est in literature. 


The great contribution which free 
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television can, and will some day, 
make to American culture, is to stim- 
ulate and awaken interest of viewers 
who might not otherwise be exposed 
to education and culture. It is not 
primarily to appeal only to those who 
are already interested. Yet it is in- 
evitable that fewer people will see the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet or MacBeth for 
the first time if they must pay for it, 
than if it is available to them free. 

Pay television, in short, will mean 
less culture and less education for 


fewer people, where free television: 


television to those unwilling to pay 
for it. For instance, if one tenth of 
the families now watching Playhouse 
90 paid 50 cents to see it, the pro- 
gram would be lost to free televi- 
sion and 90 percent of the viewing 
families would be deprived of it. 
Moreover, once the promoters of 
pay television got their foot in the 
door, there would be no way of push- 
ing them out. An “experiment” in 
pay television under the loose terms 
that have been proposed, would not 
be an experiment but an invitation 


to the promoters of pay television to 
drive free television off the air. 

Such a trial could not measure the 
usefulness of pay television in the 
public interest. All that it would 
measure is the economic ability of 
pay television to make money by ex- 
ploiting the publicly owned airwaves. 

Thus the public would lose a re- 
source it has traditionally enjoyed 
free. And the future of television 
would be linked irrevocably to “box 
office” and the clank of a coin ma- 
chine. 


means more education and more cul- 
ture for more people. Here, again, 
pay television will not add, it will 
take away—and charge the public in 
the bargain. 

Failing all other arguments, the 
pay television proponents have urged 
that there be an end to this discus- 
sion and that the decision be left to 
the public by trial of pay television 
in the market place. In substance, 
they say: Let the public decide for 
itself on the basis of a tryout whether 
pay television is, or is not, in the 
public interest. 

The proposal is a disarming one 
but it is also disingenuous. For what 
the proponents of pay television have 
proposed is a heads-up-we-win tails- 
up-you-lose form of tryout—without 
ground rules, without time limita- 
tions, and without any index whatso- 
ever as to what may or may not con- 
stitute a “successful” trial. 

If it is to prove anything at all, 
the trial should be prepared to show 
whether or not the offerings of pay 
television add so much to free tele- 
vision that the majority of viewers 
would willingly pay for the service. 

But how can it, if pay television is 
going to use existing channels and 
black out free television to get into 
the home? Under these circum- 
stances, the only choice left the 
viewer is the choice of either paying 
for the program or not seeing it at 
all. Surely this would not prove that 
the public thinks enough of pay tele- 
vision to pay for it. All that it proves 
is that some people will pay for any 
kind of programming rather than 
have nothing at all. 

Note, too, that we have said some 
of the people—not the majority of 
them. This is because the economics 
of pay television are such that it can 
make enough money on a compara- 
tively small paying audience to deny 
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the 
difference 
between 


this... 


and 
this... 


You’d be surprised how much brighter and 
clearer—and more effective—your slides and 
movies are when you put a G-E projection 
lamp into your projector. You can especially 
enhance the performance of older projectors, 
because new G-E lamps are scientifically de- 
signed to give best results: 


Increased light output 
Increased lamp life 
More uniform light on the screen 


Safety fuse prevents damage to projector socket 
and protects circuit fuse 


* Correct for color and black and white. 


General Electric has the finest, most complete 
line of projection lamps. See your local G-E 
Photo Lamp supplier—he’ll aid you in the 
selection of the proper lamps for all your 
projection equipment. Photo Lamp Dept., 
General Electric, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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DAV! BOARD 


A summary of the minutes by Mary C. Welch 


HE DAVI Boarp OF DiReEcTorRS held a 
two day meeting July 5 and 6 in con- 
junction with the NEA Centennial Con- 
vention at Philadelphia. President Robert 
deKieffer presided. Other members present 
were: Sara Alexander (proxy for Arthur 
Lalime); Walter Bell; Lee Campion; 
Edwin Carmony; Elizabeth Golterman; 
William King (proxy for Albert Dore- 
mus); L. C. Larson; Charles Luminati; 
Kenneth McIntyre (proxy for May Boone 
Cope); J. J. McPherson; Neville Pearson 
(proxy for Robert Schultz); Donald 
ereen; Warren A. Russell; Charles F. 
Schuller; Mendel Sherman; Pauline Smith 
(proxy for G. E. Oliver); Ernest Tie- 
mann; Cecil E. Wilkinson; Paul W. F. 
Witt; Horace Wollerman. Members of the 
national staff present were: Floyde E. 
Brooker, Anna L. Hyer, Mary C. Welch. 
Mr. Brooker reported that on May 7 the 
Long Island Audio-Visual Council sub- 
mitted an application for affiliation with 
DAVI, accompanied by a list of its mem- 
bers and a copy of the constitution. Mr. 
Russell moved, and Mr. Wollerman sec- 
onded, that this application for affiliation 
be accepted. The motion carried. Mr. Fred 
Lehman, President of the Long Island 
Audio-Visual Council, was welcomed to 
membership on the Board of Directors, 
and was seated. 


The remaining agenda was composed of 
reports of activities of DAVI and other 
national groups and special problems for 
action. Working papers prepared on each 
report and problem were considered in de- 
tail by the Board. Because of space limita- 
tions, only high lights of these working 
papers can be reported here. Full reports 
pod be obtained by writing to the national 
office. 


Reports of Activities 

1. Membership. Mr. Brooker reported that 
membership has reached an all-time high: 
3,044 as of July 1, 1957. Institutional and 
business organization memberships have 
also gained; institutional from 62 to 73 
and business from 23 to 37 in the past 
year. The Membership Promotion Commit- 
tee was credited as largely responsible for 
this growth. Dr. Schuller reported that the 
activities of the Committee will be con- 
tinued during the coming year. 


2. Financial Report. Mr. Brooker pre- 
sented a detailed financial statement. See 
statement at lower right for a summary 
of all accounts. 


This statement covers only DAVI ac- 
counts, not funds provided by the NEA 
for operation of the Division of Audio- 
Visual Instructional Service. The national 
office has nine staff members, only two of 
whom are carried on the DAVI budget. 
In addition to cash funds, NEA provides 
space, heat, equipment, and other facilities. 

While the total credit balance for all 
accounts is $6,220.07, several accounts 
operated at a deficit: the General Depart- 
mental account, —$4,502.88; Tape Catalog, 
—$840.33; Avupio- VISUAL INSTRUCTION, 
— $5,764. 13. To clear these deficits, revenue 
from memberships and advertising must 
be substantially increased. 


Mr. King moved acceptance of the finan- 
cial report. Mr. Mereen seconded. The 
motion carried. 


3. Auditing Committee. Mr. Larson re- 
ported that the Auditing Committee had 
examined the accounting records and that 
they believe the June 1, 1956-May 31, 1957 
financial report accurately reflects these 
records. Mr. Larson recommended for 
future financial reports: (a) that the re- 
port on each activity show beginning bal- 
ance, debits and credits by categories dur- 
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ing the financial period and final balance; 
and (b) that the report of each activity 
which is operating on a revolving fund 
basis show profit and loss during current 
financial period and net worth based on 
operations since the inception of the par- 
ticular activity. 

Mr. McIntyre moved, Mr. Bell seconded, 
acceptance of the report ofthe Auditing 
Committee. The motion carried. 


4. Audio-Visual Instruction. Mr. Brooker 
reported that the plan for a central theme 
for each issue will be continued in the 
current year. The themes recommended by 
the Interim Editorial Committee are: 
October, NEA Centennial Issue with a 
DAVI theme, Patterns for Progress; No- 
vember, Educational TV; December, Local 
Production; January, AV Applied to 
Front-Line Problems of Education; Feb- 
ruary, Audio Programs—Their Utilization 
and Techniques; March, Techniques for 
Audio-Visualizing Meetings; April, Con- 
ven ion Readiness — Crucial Issues; May, 
Open; June, The Teaching Unit and AV 
Materials; plus a supplement of Conven- 
tion News. Although the majority of edi- 
torial content will be devoted to the re- 
spective theme, articles of general interest 
will be included in each issue. A backlog 
of all types of good articles and pictures 
is urgently needed; members are urged 
to submit manuscripts and illustrations. 
Mr. Wollerman moved, Mr. Luminati sec- 
onded, that the report on AVI be accepted. 


Mr. Wilkinson emphasized the impor- 
tance of articles of practical value for the 
classroom teacher. He also suggested a 
page to be called “Canada Corner” which 
might include articles, case studies and 
news from the Canadian affiliate. The 
need for more adequate coverage of state 
news was pointed up by several members. 
It was recommended that the national 
office investigate the possibility of includ- 
ing special “state inserts” in the magazine. 
5. Audio-Visual Communication Review. 
Dr. Hyer reported a 7% increase in cir- 
culation in the last six months, bringing 
the total subscription to 2,040. The sum- 
mer issue, which will report on the Yale 
Seminar on Graphic Communication and 
the Crisis in Education will be available 
in hard back cover. It was moved by Mr. 
King, seconded by Mr. Mereen, that the 
report on Audio-Visual Communication 
Review be accepted. The motion carried. 


DAVI FINANCIAL 


6. TV Workshop and Seminar. Dr. Hyer 
reported that DAVI, with the assistance 
of a grant from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, would sponsor a 
TV workshop in Hagerstown, Md., August 
12-16 and a seminar in Washington, D. C. 
September 9-13. Mr. Russell moved that 
the report on the television workshop and 
seminar be accepted. Mr. Luminati sec- 
onded. The motion carried. (A report on 
plans for the TV workshop and seminar 
was printed in the June 1957 AVI. Find- 
ings will be published next month.) 

7. Report from Joint ASCD-DAVI Com- 
mittee. Dr. Hyer stated that an ad hoc 
Joint ASCD-DAVI Committee had been 
appointed to explore possibilities of co- 
operative activities, and a report had been 
submitted by John Cochran, chairman of 
the Committee, to both organizations. The 
committee identified two problems of 
major concern: (a) developing a sound 
organization and favorable working re- 
lationships for providing instructional 
materials and materials services on the 
local level; and (b) educational television. 


The following general proposals were 
made: (a) state and local organizations 
should be encouraged to hold joint meet- 
ings on problems which they determine 
locally; (b) publicity on meetings already 
planned by state and local organizations 
should be distributed to the membership 
of both organizations; (c) discussion 
groups on audio-visual materials should 
be held at the national ASCD conventions 
and discussion groups on curriculum prob- 


_ lems should be held at national DAVI con- 


ventions; (d) working papers on problems 
of joint concern should be developed to be 
used as a basis for joint meetings; (e) one 
issue or portions of several issues of Edu- 
cational Leadership should be devoted to 
audio-visual problems and portions of the 
DAVI publication should deal with cur- 
riculum problems. 

Specifically, the committee offered to 
initiate and plan a jointly-sponsored pilot 
conference which might consider such 
questions as: What do we need in the 
area of instructional materials and serv- 
ices to provide good education for chil- 
dren? What kind of organization best pro- 
vides this? What should be the qualifica- 
tions of the person who heads the organi- 
zation? Mr. McIntyre moved acceptance 
of the report of the Joint Committee. Dr. 
Schuller seconded. The motion carried. 


STATEMENT, 1956-57 


CREDIT BALANCE JUNE 1, 1956__ $ 4,739.61 
RECEIPTS JUNE 1, 1956-May 31, 1957 
Membership (includes receipts from such miscellaneous sources 
as rental of college folios, sale of membership lists, etc.) $16,165.00 
Publication Sales (Yearbook, Building Bulletins, AV Com- 
munication Review, etc. 16,152.06 
Advertising, AUDIO- VISUAL INSTRUCTION. acl 15,147.15 
Exhibits and Convention Receipts __ 18,367.91 
175.00 
66,007.12 
DISBURSEMENTS JUNE 1, 1956-May 31, 1957 
Social Security, Retirement and Insurance 431.92 
Membership Mailings 1,633.24 
General Operating (stationery and office supplies, telephone, 
postage, etc.) 8,797.72 
Printing (AuDIO- VISUAL INSTRUCTION, AV Communication Re- 
view, Tape Catalog, promotional fliers, etc.) 30,682.65 
National Convention __ 10,163.96 
Travel (not including travel to DAVI Conventions) 4,776.87 
64,526.66 
CREDIT BALANCE May 31, 1957 : ‘ 6,220.07 
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8. Joint AASL-ACRL-DAVI Committee. 
Mr. Brooker presented minutes of the last 
meeting of the Joint Committee of the 
American Association of School Librarians, 
The Association of College and Research 
Librarians, and DAVI held May 26-27 at 
Allerton Park. The Committee recom- 
mended: (a) that the committee’s work be 
continued through 1958, and that the pres- 
ent membership of the committee also be 
continued as long as possible to insure 
continuity of thought and work; (b) that 
statements regarding the new instruc- 
tional Materials Training Program offered 
by Southern Illinois University be pub- 
lished as soon as convenient in both audio- 
visual and library journals for considera- 
tion by librarians and audio-visual special- 
ists; (c) that state audio-visual and li- 
brary associations be encouraged to estab- 
lish and maintain the kind of committee 
work now being done by the Joint ALA- 
DAVI Committee; and (d) that its state- 
ment regarding the place_of instructional 
materials in a public school program and 
the competencies required for administra- 
tion of an instructional materials program 
be discussed with the parent organizations 
and considered for publication. Mr. Bell 
moved acceptance of the report on activi- 
ties of the Joint Committee; Dr. Tiemann 
seconded. The motion carried. 


President deKieffer appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to study the statement 
on the Role of Materials Used for Instruc- 
tion in the Public School Program: 
Mendel Sherman, chairman; Lee Campion; 
and Horace Wollerman. The Committee 
was instructed to present a report before 
the close of the Board meeting. 


9. Participation in DESP Convention. Dr. 
Sherman reported that DAVI had assumed 
responsibility for planning a _ three-day 
program of AV Clinics at the National 
Convention of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals in Cincinnati. 
Members from a wide geographical area 
participated. Mr. Brooker stated that re- 
ports from DESP members and the na- 
tional office indicated that the clinics were 
highly successful. Dr. Sherman moved, 
Mr. McIntyre seconded, acceptance of the 
report. The motion carried. 


10. AV Commission on Public Informa- 
tion. Dr. Schuller, Chairman of the Com- 
mission, reported. AVCOPI is an organiza- 
tion which developed as a result of a 
recommendation of the first Lake Okoboji 
Leadership Conference. Its first publica- 
tion Telling Your AV Story has been dis- 
tributed to DAVI members. Crisis in Edu- 
cation, a flier which graphically presents 
research demonstrating the effectiveness 
of audio-visual materials and Gateway to 
Learning, a picture story for the general 
public, will be available July 12 and will 
be mailed to all members. Dr. Schuller 
asked for cooperation in getting the most 
widespread distribution possible of these 
publications. Mr. Larson moved, Mr. 
Luminati seconded, acceptance of the re- 
port. The motion carried. 


11. School Facilities Council. Mr. Brooker 
reported that the School Facilities Coun- 
cil, an organization which grew out of a 
conference called by DAVI in Chicago 
in 1954, is now a going concern. A con- 
stitution has been adopted, a governing 
board elected, an executive secretary em- 
ployed, and a program of action outlined. 
It was moved by Mr. Luminati, seconded 
by Mr. Wollerman that the report be ac- 
cepted. The motion carried. 


12. Okoboji Conference. Mr. Brooker pre- 
sented a report submitted by Lee Cochran 
on plans for the Third Lake Okoboji 
Audio-Visual Leadership Conference. The 
objective of the conference, co-sponsored 
by DAVI and the State University of 
lowa, is to take a thoughtful long-range 
look at the problems of our field with the 
goal of improving instruction. 


Persons invited to attend this confer- 
‘nce were selected in two ways: first, ap- 
‘roximately 50 percent of those attending 
he 1956 conference were selected by vote 

the entire conference as participants 
ho could make an outstanding contribu- 


tion to the 1957 meeting; second, names 
of prospective participants were submitted 
by the affiliated state groups to the De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction, and 
trom these candidates the persons invited 
were selected by vote of the Executive 
Committee of DAVI. All levels of educa- 
tion, as well as all geographical areas of 
the country will be represented. Miss 
Axexander moved acceptance of the re- 
port; Mr. Lehman seconded. The motion 
carried. 


Problems for Action 


1. Editorial Board for AVI. Mr. Brooker 
pointed out that the Interim Editorial 
Committee has discharged its responsi- 
bility and that its term of office expired 
June 30, 1957. The new Charter for AVI 
provides for an Editorial Board of nine 
members with three-year terms, three to 
be appointed each year by the Board of 
Directors. 


Policy involved in the appointment of 
members to the Editorial Board was dis- 
cussed in detail. The appointment of the 
Interim Editorial Committee was reviewed. 
The Cemmittee had been centered in New 
York City because there was a strong 
membership in the area representative of 
all levels of education and varying view- 
points; the group could meet frequently 
at its own expense and with a minimum of 
expense to the national office. Consultants 
from other sections of the country helped 
insure balance. Dr. Witt expressed the 
— that the new Editorial Board 
should be representative of all aspects of 
the field, but that a majority of the mem- 
bers should be chosen from a geographical 
cluster which would facilitate frequent 
meetings. California, the Northwest and 
Michigan were considered as_ possible 
areas from which the Board might be 
chosen. It was pointed out that Mr. Brook- 
er and Dr. McPherson could provide con- 
tinuity in the transition if Michigan were 
chosen. Mr. Luminati moved that the 
nucleus of the next Editorial Board for 
AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION be located in 
the Detroit area. Dr. Witt seconded. The 
motion carried. The Board delegated to 
the Executive Committee responsibility 
for the appointment of members. 


2. Charter for AVI. President deKieffer 
called attention to the fact that the pres- 
ent charter is somewhat restrictive in 
(peste. Mr. Bell moved acceptance of the 
xecutive Committee’s recommendation 
that the Editorial Board be directed to 
study the charter and to make recom- 
mendations to the Board of Directors for 
necessary and desirable revision. Dr. 
Schuller seconded. The motion carried. 


8. Cooperation with ASCD. It was re- 
ported that the presidents and executive 
secretaries of DAVI and ASCD, in an in- 
formal discussion, had considered %uch 
possibilities for cooperation as: joint na- 
tional conventions, joint membership with 
dues somewhat less than the present sum 
of both fees, appointing a member from 
each group to the other’s Executive Com- 
mittee, and joint councils in the states. 
The officers agreed that they would sub- 
mit to their respective Executives Com- 
mittees the following ideas: (a) that the 
report of the present ad hoc committee be 
given the most serious consideration; and 
that (b) the term of the present ASCD- 
DAVI ad hoc joint committee be extended 
and the responsibilities enlarged to include 
the total relationships and workings of 
the two organizations. 


Mr. King moved that the general pro- 
posals of the Joint ASCD-DAVI Commit- 
tee, as reported by Chairman John Coch- 
ran be accepted by our organization. The 
motion, seconded by Mr. Luminati, carried. 
Mr. Larson moved endorsement, in prin- 
ciple, of the actions suggested in the re- 
ports of the Joint Committee. Mr. Lehman 
seconded, the motion carried. Mr. Luminati 
moved that the term of the ASCD-DAVI 
ad hoc Joint Committee be extended. Dr. 
Witt seconded. The motion carried. Mr. 
Russell moved, Mr. Mereen seconded, that 
the matter of the extension of the powers 
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and duties of the Joint Committee be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee. The 
motion carried. 


4. Action on AASL-ACRL-DAVI Commit- 
tee Recommendations. Mr. Larson moved 
that DAVI representation on the Joint 
Committee be continued. The motion, sec- 
onded by Mr. King, carried. Mr. Woller- 
man moved that the Board accept the 
Joint Committee’s recommendation that 
identical statements expressing different 
viewpoints about the program at Southern 
Illinois University be published as soon as 
in both AV and library journals. 
we Luminati seconded. The motion car- 
ried. 


The role of instructional materials in 
public school programs and competencies 
required of instructional materials spe- 
cialists received prolonged consideration. 
Mr. Brooker questioned whether the field 
should be divided according to media or 
functions performed. Mr. Larson argued 
that the differentiation is one of process 
or methodology. Mr. Bell commented on 
the confusion between functions to be per- 
formed and the persons who perform 
them; competency is the important thing. 
Sane must be present in schools 
which cannot afford even one full time 
materials person. Dr. Sherman and Dr. 
McPherson questioned whether the mem- 
bership had arrived at a consensus. Dr. 
Hyer remarked that all types of patterns 
are going to exist in the field. We need a 
list of competencies for all types of jobs. 
Mr. Bell recommended that the Joint Com- 
mittee continue its study of the com- 
petencies for instructional materials spe- 
cialists, but in addition do a job analysis 
of classroom teachers, building coordi- 
nators, etc.; and from there, define the 
objectives of each and the competencies 
required. It was agreed that this matter 
should receive consideration by the entire 
membership at the next national conven- 
tion. 


Dr. Sherman presented the report of 
the committee appointed to study the 
statement on the role of instructional ma- 
terials. He moved that the statement pre- 
pared and issued by the Joint Committee 
be approved and that the Committee be 
commended. The definition of materials 
of instruction was questioned. It was 
agreed that the statement was satisfactory 
as long as it was understood that all in- 
structional items are not within the prov- 
ince of the instructional materials spe- 
cialists. Miss Alexander seconded the 
motion. The motion carried. 
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5. Proposals from Meeting of Depart- 
mental Presidents. A series of recom- 
mendations dealing with interdepart- 
mental relations and relations of depart- 
ments to the parent group were made at 
a meeting of presidents of NEA depart- 
ments in Washington, May 13-14, 1957. 
Mr. Pearson moved that the Board of Di- 
rectors accept the report of the | 
of presidents of NEA departments an 
approve such action as necessary to imple- 
ment the report. Mr. Larson seconded. 
The motion carried. The Executive Secre- 
tary was instructed to inform Dr. Carr 
of the Board’s action. 


One of the most significant proposals 
considered in the presidents’ meetings was 
the establishment of an NEA Commission 
on Instruction. At the present time, the 
NEA has no association-wide unit whose 

(Continued on the next page) 
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major task is the improvement of instruc- 
tion. The departments have, on the whole, 
done outstanding work in their respective 
fields but no existing unit can tackle the 
total problem. Dr. McPherson moved, Mr. 
Larson seconded, that the Board of Di- 
rectors go on record as favoring, in prin- 
ciple, the recommendation concerning the 
need for a coordinated approach to the 
problem of instructional services and in- 
struction in general. The motion carried. 
6. Excerpted Versions of Theatrical Films. 
It was pointed out that it is no longer 
possible to purchase excerpted versions 
of ientelenk motion pictures formerly 
made available through Teaching Film 
Custodians. Miss Golterman moved that 
DAVI make suitable contact to encourage 
some way of making excerpted versions of 
theatrical films available to schools. Mr. 
Wollerman seconded. The motion carried. 


7. Distribution of Working Papers to 
States. Dr. McPherson moved that a com- 
mittee be appointed to review the work- 
ing papers included in the Board of Di- 
rectors information kit and to select those 
papers of greatest value, these materials 
to be duplicated and distributed to AV 
leaders for discussion in the field. Mr. 
Wilkinson seconded. The motion carried. 
President deKieffer appointed Dr. Mc- 
Pherson chairman of the committee and 
instructed him to select two members to 
work with him. 

8&8. 1958 Summer Board Meeting. The rela- 
tive advantages of holding the summer 
meeting of the Board of Directors in con- 
junction with the NEA Convention and 
with the NAVA-EFLA Convention were 
discussed. Dr. McPherson moved that the 
1958 summer meeting be held in Cleveland 
at the time of the NEA Convention. The 
motion, seconded by Mr. Pearson, carried. 


9. Proposal for McGraw-Hill Award. Mr. 
Albert Rosenburg was invited to the meet- 
ing to discuss, on behalf of the Text Film 
Department of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, a proposal for an annual audio- 
visual award. Mr. Rosenburg reported that 


McGraw-Hill has invited DAVI to cooper- 
ate in the administration of an award pro- 
gram in recognition of outstanding 
achievement in the audio-visual field. Spe- 
cifically, McGraw-Hill proposes that a cash 
award of $500 and an engraved certificate 
be presented annually at the DAVI Na- 
tional Convention to a person, selected by 
a DAVI Committee, who has made an out- 
standing contribution to the advancement 
of audio-visual education. Detailed proce- 
dures and policies could be worked out by 
DAVI, but a proposed statement, based on 
the Gregg Award, was presented for con- 
sideration. 


The pros and cons of awards were dis- 
cussed. Several members expressed concern 
over the problems involved in choosing one 
person. It was suggested that it might be 
more feasible to select one person from 
each of several phases of the field such as 
public school administration, teacher edu- 
cation, research, etc. Mr. Bell stated that 
the system of awards to school systems, 
rather than to individuals, in Georgia, has 
been quite successful. Mr. Russell recom- 
mended that the Alfred E. Smith Award 
of the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion be studied. 


Dr. Tiemann moved that the Board of 
Directors express appreciation to Mr. Ros- 
enburg and to the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany for this offer of establishing an Au- 
dio- Visual Education Award and that a 
committee be appointed to study the possi- 
bility of setting up operating rules and 
procedures and these proposals to 
the Board for action at the next meeting. 
Mr. Russell seconded. The motion carried. 
Mr. Larson moved that the authorized 
committee be a Standing Awards Commit- 
tee to which proposals for all kinds of 
awards might be referred. The motion, 
seconded by Mr. McIntyre, carried. 


10. 1958 National Convention. Dudley Par- 
sons, Chairman of the Program Committee 
reported that plans for the Minneapolis 
Convention were well underway. The Pro- 
gram Committee had requested a policy 
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decision by the Board on the matter of 
inviting participation of political figures 
in the convention. Dr. McPherson moved 
that the Board approve inviting as con- 
vention speakers key persons outside the 
field of education selected by the Program 
Committee. Mr. Bell seconded. The motion 
carried. 

11. International Film Festivals. Mr. 
Brooker questioned the adequacy of cur- 
rent methods of selecting American non- 
theatrical films for entry in foreign film 
festivals. Mr. Lehman moved acceptance 
of the Executive Committee’s recommen- 
dation that DAVI call a conference on 
U.S. participation in international film 
festivals, such a conference to be held at 
no expense to DAVI and with a minimum 
of staff effort. The motion, seconded by 
Mr. Luminati, carried. 

12. Institutional Memberships. 
Mr. Brooker presented an inquiry from 
the Audio-Visual Coordinators of Minne- 
sota regarding the status of institutional 
memberships. It was agreed that the word- 
ing in the revised by-laws required clari- 
fication. Dr. Schuller moved, Mr. Pearson 
seconded. that the status of service mem- 
berships, with respect to voting privileges 
of members representing institutions, be 
clarified in the by-laws at the next annual 
business meeting. The motion carried. 

13. ACSSAVO Representation on Board. 
Mr. King requested clarification of the sta- 
tus of representation of the Association of 
Chief State School Audio-Visual Officers 
on the DAVI Board of Directors. Mr. 
Brooker reviewed the discussion at the 
last Board meeting: ACSSAVO had re- 
quested affiliation but could not meet the 
constitutional requirements of 25 active 
members. The Board had therefore voted 
for an amendment to the constitution to 
include the representation of the organiza- 
tion, but not as an affiliate. No follow-up 
had been made on the Board action. 

Mr. Larson moved that, for the purpose 
of a membership count, we consider all 
professional AV staff members of state de- 
partments of education who hold member- 
ship in DAVI to be members of ACSSAVO. 
The motion was tabled. It was moved by 
Mr. Bell, seconded by Dr. Schuller, that 
the Board of Directors extend to ACSS- 
AVO apologies for not having initiated 
procedures for constitutional change to 
provide for ACSSAVO’s representation on 
the Board. The motion carried. 


14. Recommendations of Service Packets 
Committee. Dr. Hyer presented the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. Dr. Mc- 
Pherson moved, Mr. Campion seconded, 
that the Board accept the Committee’s re- 
port and that the President be authorized 
to request that the Committee set up pro- 
cedures for the selection and distribution 
of materials for service packets. The mo- 
tion carried. 

15. Commendation of Mr. Brooker. It was 
moved by Dr. Witt, seconded by Mr. Mc- 
Intyre, that a letter to Floyde Brooker be 
prepared expressing the Board of Direc- 
tors appreciation for his outstanding serv- 
ices to the audio-visual field and that this 
letter be presented to him at the Philadel- 
phia meeting of DAVI. 
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Inspiring new SVE Filmstrip Series takes children to faraway homes at Christmas- 
time— shows traditions of other lands— reveals origins of our Christmas customs— 
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This heart-warming new set 
of four SVE filmstrips visual- 
izes for children the origin of 
favorite Christmas traditions. 
With 33% rpm records. 


New Thanksgiving Programs 


“indians for Thanksgiving.” Exciting 
tale of a lost indian boy befriended by 
Pilgrim girls—for 6 to 11 year olds. 
Full color; complete with 33%, rpm 
record; 


“Why We Have Thanksgiving."’ Film 
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since Bible times—for 9 year olds and 
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up. Full color, 


Christmas in Germany—A848-1 A picture 
story of a family Christmas celebration taken in 
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ing traditions born of a tropic clime. 

Christmas in England—A848-3 A pictorial 
Christmas story from London—showing a 


family celebrating in the time-honored English 
fashion. 


Christmas in Norway—A848-4 From the Land 
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1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 
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of the Midnight Sun, the camera brings back 
the colorful Christmas customs of a hearty, 
northern people. 


AS48SAR—Complete set, 4 filmstrips, in color, 
2 33% rpm records 


FREE! New Holiday Program Booklet 
Lists scores of filmstrips and slides including: 
Story of Thanksgiving; Little Engine That Could; 
Rudolph—The Red-Nosed Reindeer; A 
Christmas Carol. Request your copy today! 


La | SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. ] 


Subsidiary of 
Graflex, inc., 


Address. 


i 
Program Booklet. 


Member of General 
Precision Equipment 


City 


County State 


... $6 Corp. Group 
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The fine and ETV 


Does it exist? Mr. Steetle, execu- 
tive director of the Joint Council 
on Educational Television, sketches 
the audio-visual role as he sees 
it in the development of educa- 


tion’s newest device. 


UDIO-VISUAL EDUCATORS will not 
A be surprised to learn that the 
November issue of AuDIO-VISUAL [N- 
STRUCTION is devoted to educational 
television, for a great deal of the 
initial support for ETV was due to 
their own pioneering role in demon- 
strating the meaningful use of audio- 
visual aids. 

When educational witnesses (in- 
cluding executives of DAVI and 
EFLA) presented the case for setting 
aside TV channels to the Federal 
Communications Commission in 
1950, the FCC was impressed with 
the showing of educational films, for 
this demonstrated that education was 
already using effectively a tool com- 
parable to television. Today there is 
a continuing need for that early rec- 
ognition of mutual purpose. 

ETV will increase the use of edu- 
cational films. It is already evident 
that ETV increases the local produc- 
tion of films for educational use. 
While it may be true that the telecast 
in some cases may be a more effective 
and economical aid than film, it is 
equally true that in other circum- 
stances film with its potential for easy 
repetition is more appropriate than a 
TV broadcast. There need be no 
“either/or” conflict between film and 
television. Rather there should be a 
complementary relationship. 

Station WQED’s televised physics 
course for Pittsburgh high-school stu- 
dents gave birth to the Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica film series. The use of films 
on ETV will increase as new films are 
produced with the requirements of 
TV in mind. Similarly, the use of 
film in schools and colleges should 
increase as the public learns to identi- 
fy and appreciate good educational 
films first seen on television. 

What are the problems that audio- 
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visual people are considering today 
as they examine the role of TV in 
education? One of the more impor- 
tant tasks is the analysis of the new 
role of the television teacher. The TV 
teacher becomes in many instances a 
partner in the classroom teaching 
situation. What are the best tech- 
niques of using teams of teachers, 
some present in person, others by 
film or TV? The concepts here may 
be different from those underlying 
the introduction of films produced 
for clarification, illumination, or en- 
richment of the curriculum. Out of 
their experience audio-visual people 
have much to contribute to the study 
of these new relationships. 

That same professional background 
suggests further questions: How can 
the arduously learned knowledge of 
the preparation and follow-up activi- 
ties requisite to good utilization of 
film be carried over to the use of a 
TV program? How can the special- 
ized skills of those who assemble, 
catalog and distribute film materials 
be made available to ETV? What re- 
lationships will emerge between the 
producer of educational films and 
educators planning closed-circuit and 
telecast use? Does ETV offer a new 
outlet to educational films for audi- 
ences outside of schools, colleges, and 
non-theatrical projection opportuni- 
ties? What values are inherent in the 
low cost production of materials of 
immediate or temporary interest by 
kinescope recording or magnetic tape 
recording? Do these devices increase 
the opportunities for the use of film 
by enabling the production of mate- 
rials not economical under the criteria 
governing the production of films 
meant to last for many years? 

There were some who felt that air- 
planes arrived before the railroads 


Editorial 


Ralph Steetle 


had reached an adequate stage of de- 
velopment. They soon realized that 
each means of transportation had spe- 
cial and needed characteristics. There 
may be some who feel that education- 
al television comes along before exist- 
ing audio visual materials have 
reached a logical point of develop- 
ment and use. We should examine 
both film and the telecast from the 
vantage point of education and its 
needs rather than retaining a mis- 
placed loyalty to a medium of ex- 
pression. There will be continuing 
need for the involvement of film, ra- 


.dio, TV and curriculum people in 


many more seminars such as the one 
sponsored by DAVI last September. 

One of these days we will succeed 
together in identifying the natural 
and logical role of film and television 
in the educational process. Meanwhile 
we must be grateful to those who 
stretch our patience by the vigor of 
their support or opposition, for the 
eventual role of television in educa- 
tion can best be determined with a 
full knowledge of both assets and 
liabilities. Just as the film became 
important in the process of learning 
and teaching when it found its most 
effective place in the educational 
process, so will TV achieve its great- 


_est meaning to education as it dis- 


appears as a topic of debate and is 
recognized as a neutral instrument 
drawing its character from the ideas 
men express through it. 

Those who are employing TV 
either through the educational sta- 
tions or closed circuit and those who 
have brought other audio-visual aids 
to their current peak of usage will, 
I am confident, work ever more 
closely together toward the common 
purpose of increasing the effectiveness 
of teaching and learning. 
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hese are the features that 
make the Kodascope Pageant 
16mm Sound Projector easy 
to use. 

In practice, they add up 
to exceptional convenience 
in showing movies—conven- 
ience that invites and encour- 
ages full use of available films. 

The Pageant gives you a 
good show, too. With its unique 
Super-40 shutter you get extra 


brilliant pictures, even when 
rooms can't be fully darkened. 
Sound is natural, faithful, full. 

And every Pageant is /ubri- 
cated for life. No more worries 
about improper oiling, the 
most common cause of sound 
projector failure. 

Let the convenience of a Pag- 
eant work for you. See how it 
can help make every film a 


really good show. 


Send for the free booklet, Pageant Projectors (V3-22). Or 
have a nearby Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer demonstrate at 
your convenience, No obligation either way. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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16mm Projectors 


> 


scoop the field 


with great new design advances 


Fi EA TURING great new BUILT-IN LUBRICATION! 


No more lubrication needed for the life of your RCA 
Projector. Oil-impregnated sintered metal parts run 
quietly as a cat hundreds and hundreds of hours. 


FEATURING great now LONG LIFE FILM PRES- 
SURE GUIDES! Nylon sprocket shoes and synthetic- 
sapphire pressure shoe treat film with wholly new light 
touch, protect it from wear at all critical contact points 
in film path. 


FEATURING oreat new BOOST IN LIGHT ON 
SCREEN! RCA Projector is first designed for use with new 
1200-watt lamp. Higher-power blower rotor moves more 
air to keep aperture and mechanism cooler, assuring com- 
plete film safety. Optional two-bladed shutter adds 
another 40% light on screen for brightest picture ever. 


FEATURING great new WEAR-RESISTANT CASE! 


Surf-green fabric case takes more scuffing and abrasion 
and shows it less than any standard case in use today. 
It’s twice as resistant to ordinary wear. 


Tmk(s) ® 


Remember these great new RCA ‘‘LIFE- 
TESTED”’ features. With them, you’ll all 
but forget maintenance for your projectors. 
And of course RCA Projectors still thread 
easiest of any 16mm machine. In fact, their 
distinctive new surf-green finish makes for even 
simpler threading and operating in darkened 
rooms. The same superlatively clear, RCA- 
engineered sound is yours, too. 


See and hear how far ahead of the field you’ll be 
with the great new “LIFE-TESTED” line of 
RCA 16mm Projectors. Ask your RCA Audio- 
Visual Dealer about the powerful two-case 
RCA Senior, the compact RCA Junior. Their 
“LIFE-TESTED” features can be yours today! 


*Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA 
“LIFE-TESTED” Projectors. Individual components as 
well as finished projectors are subjected to continuous 
testing to evaluate the durability and efficiency of all 
operating parts. ‘““‘LIFE-TESTED” at RCA means better, 
more reliable performance from RCA projectors. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS 


CAMDEN 2, N.J. 
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